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THE INCUBUS. 


I dreamed—and on the raging wave 
Of teinpest ocean I was toss’d; 

The billows gaped—they were my grave— 
I sunk—and sunk—was lost-- 

Changed was my dream, and on the edge 
Of Etna’s crater chain’d I stood; 

Deep thunder shook the rocky ledge, 
And fearfu! rose the fiery flood. 

I saw it, felt it, quiver’d—shook— 

My dream another semblence took : 

With eagle wing « soar'd on high—’ 
Up—up—unswerving was my course ; 

I fearless clove the cloudless sky, 
Though not, as now, on winged horse, 

My feeble plumage faithless prov'd, 
The clouds like lightning past me flew, 

So rapidly I downward mov’d, 

Not e’en a sinzle breath I drew. 
Through air, through water, down I went, 
Like meteor(—)s‘one from Luna sent, 

And stop,d, recovered from the shock, 
Wedg’d to my neck in ocean rock— 
Old Neptune came to welcome me, 
And kindly ask’d how long I’d stay: 
I begged he’d calculate for me 
The chances of that rock’s decay. 
Presto! I rode in a balloon, 
A passing comet caught my car; 
On—on we went, ihe paleid moon 
We quickly passed, and froma afar 
I saw its gaping millions gaze 
Tosee that meteor onward blaze. 
On, on we went—rapid—alone, 
The distant sun Icould not see; 
There were ten theusand suns that shone 
In the far space as bright as he. 
We passed them all—a rayless night, 
Andcoldthe space void grew around; 
The comet, then, all heat gnd light, 
Dissolv’d in the abyss profound; 
And we were left—my car and I— 
We did not rise—-we did not fall— 
The centre we of gravity— 
We each to each were all in all. 
T estimated we might be 
Some hundred millions distant from 
The outermost extremity 
To which day-light had ever come, 
Save when such errate globe might stray, 
From Pleiades or milky way, . 
Across the trackless chaos driven, ; 
Like him who fell nine days from Heaven. 
Such horrors o’er me then did crowd, 
I strove and struggled to awake, 
And when at lasi I did—I vow’d 
Pd never sup again on steak! 





It is hardin the midst of many tempting 
objects to keep the golden bridle of moder- 
ation upon the affections. The heart of the 
Christian, like the moon, commonly suffers 
its eclipses when it is at the full, and that by 


‘the interposition of the earth. 


| Creator, and much to instruct us, to act well 
our part on the theatre of life. Theirsufferings, 
excite our pity, and naturally lead us to feel for 
the affiicted, and to render them, what of reliet' 
may be in our power;—their love of country, 
even though it may be but an adopted one: 
makes us value our own more dearly; and 
| their very foibles, make us remembcr our own 
' frailty, and lead us to overlook the fanlts of 
| others. Therearedoub less, many individuals, 
| who have gone to the grave without a sentence 
of history to record their story, or a stone to tell 
where their dust sleeps for the great morning 
of life from the dead. “ There was a little city, 
and few.men in it, andtherecamea great king 
against it, and beseiged it, and built great bul- 
'warks against it: Now there was found in it a 
| poor wise man, and he by his wisdom delivered 
the city; yet no man remembered that same 
poor man.” This tells the story of human in- 
gratitude to the life, as it has been exhibited in 
all ages and among all nations :—But it is some- 
what a matter of great exultation, that this vile 
and cruel spirit does not dwell] in the bosoms of 
all our citizens; and that there are some, who 
will always remember with gratitule and love, 
the actors of noble deeds, in whatever sphere of 
life they may have acted their part. There are 
also vicissitudes in human life, which too often 
passy ticed, and therefore, give not that 
imp essive moral lesson which they are evi- 
dently calculated to produce; sueh for instance, 
as the reverses of fortune—in which one is 
thrown, even in very childhood, from ease, 
affluence, and caressed-tenderness, to poverty, 
 safféring and want though a long life; and 
! others of the directly opposite character, without 
any apparent fault or virtue on their part, which 
might have ied to such a result. But under all 
the ills of this sort, and of every other character, 
“which flesh is heir to,” there are some, who 
find under them all, comfort in the thought 
that “there is rest in heaven.” 

A revese of the first kind, is most strongly 
marked in the relation which follows, which 
comprises but a few brief sketches from the 
history of an individual now living.—Rising of 
eighty years ago, in one of the cities on the 
south peninsula of Enrope, lived a wealthy lord, 
who by the favors of fortune was honored with 
the hand and heart ofa sister of the then reign- 
ing monarch of the country. They were happy 
in each others love, enjoying all that wealth 
and honor could bestow: and in process of time 





ence Une B. || and to inspire our most ardent praise to our), husband dear and her new-born son, she knew 


| not, to what strange vicissitudes of this chang- 
|ing world. Littl) M—— (for such was the 
| hame of this half-yrphan son,) was nurtured 
and reared with all the tenderness and care, 
which a fond father’s love and attention could 
devise. As his young mind began to expand 
and to develope itself, he was taught in all the 
high notions which are usually connected with 
wealth and power; and was probably being pre- 
pared for a life at court, and for all the gaity 
and splendor of royalty. A few of the more 
prominent incidents of his very boyhood, are the 
following. Atthe age of about three or four 
years, he learned for the first time, according 
to his own recollection, that his mother was 
dead; but still what could be the meaning of 
death, he could hardly imagine, and therefore ur- 
ged his father to show him his mother. He even 
now recounts with great simplicity, the feel- 
ings of his young heart, when in accordance with 
his own wishes, he was led to the place of the 
dead and entered the deep, dark vault where 
she was laid, and where he was permitted, for 
a few short moments, to gaze upon her pale 
vissage, which had slept for a number of years 
in death’s cold embrace ;—the tears which he 
shed, and the anxious enquiries which he press- 
ed upon his father, why she should be kept ir: 
such dark durance? he knew not why, and the 
father’s tears which flowed in such profusion as 
forbid his answers to his little son’s requests.— 
O there is something most touchingly tender in 
such a scene! when even infant tongues in- 
quire, ‘ Why is my mother kept to sleep in such 
a dark, coid place? When will she wake up 
and come home 1—What! never wake again !— 
O father do wake her!’ and after all with weep- 
ing eyes to leave her there, and know not why ! 
O’tis hard indeed! That is a cruel sympathy, 
which keeps the knowledge, and the thoughts of 
death from the youthful, or even from the infant 
mind. 

The recollections of M—— about his visit 
to the vineyards.is interesting—where was 
displayed the most curious festoons among 
the curling vines—the full grown fruit—the 
wine vat full of the pure juice of the grape, 
and all the variety of operations by which 
the wine was prepared for use, and the mar- 
ket. Then, in his account of his visit to the 
mines and the mint, is singularly amusing 
as the tales of boy-hood. Such for instance, as 
his sporting himself with the little white and 





yellow wheels, which were his permitted toys 
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while there; and his description of a golden 


image, which was east purposely for him, and 
given him as his own, are ail interesting events, 
which show conclusively that he was the heir 
apparent to riches unnumbered and unknown. 
But one of the most interesting incidents of his 
boy-hood, was his early visit to royalty. When 
M—— was about five or six years of age, he 
was told one day by his father, that in a short 
time they would go and see the king; who, 
either from a fanlty or partial instriiction on 
that subject, M—— had supposed to be something 
more than human; and this false impression, 
created in his young mind, an anxious desire 
for the time to arrive when his utmost wishes in 
this particular would be gratified. At lengih the 
wished for day arrived, the carriage was in wait- 
ing, and young M—— with his father, the only 
inmates of the splendid coach and fom, guard- 
ed by a small squadron of light dragoons, set 
out on their way to the capitol. The intense 
anxiety of his young heart to see the king, near- 
ly effaced from his mind all the recollection of 
the intervening distance and time, until they ar- 
rive at the great city, where he was told the 
object of his strong curiosity resided. -Here they 
are soon escorted to the royal palace, where 
splendor in some of its most gorgeous drapery 
is displayed ;—soldiers and pages in waiting, 
coming and going aliernately, the various cer- 
emonies of royalty performed, and in process 
of time they are conducted tothe royal presence. 
But what was M ’s surprise, on finding that 
the king was nothing but @ man in very rich ap- 
parel, with a queer shining thing upon his 
head, anda kind of staff in his hand. After 
gazing in silent wonder for a few moments, 
M—— exclaimed, ‘ Why! father, he is nothing 
buta man!’ To which his majesty replied, 
‘no, my son, he is nothing but a man !’—at the 
same time rising from his seat, takes young 
M—— in his arms, puts into his hand a piece ot 
gold, sits him upon his knees, and caresses him 
as hisown son. The aueen also vies with her 
royal consort in her attentions to young M—— 
taking him in her arms, kissing him and call- 
ing him all the endearing names of tenderness, 
which such a concurrence of circumstances 
would be calculated to inspire. Afier spend- 
ing a length oftime atthe royal residence, in vis- 
iting the city, thetowers, the gardens, the various 
curiosities, the appendages of greatness and of 
royalty, and implements of war, M and his 
father returned to their own city. 

Nothing further of particular importance 
does his memory retain for about a year; nor 
indeed, while young M——’s father lived, and 
for sometime afier does any thing appear to 
darken his future prospects of wealth and great- 
ness. About the time he was seven years of 
age, his father was taken sick, and soon he was 
an orphan child. During his father’s short ill- 
ness, he remembers going almost daily to talk 
with him, but he now retains nothing of the na- 
ture of the conversations which his father then 
had with him. One day he was taken into the 
room to see his father, and observed, that al- 
though lying apparently upon the bed, he was 
surrounded with burning candles; and when 
he spoke to him and called him, his father gave 
him po answer; and the anxious feelings of 








his heart, drew from his attendant the fact that 
he was dead. He was, however, unwilling on 
the day of the interment to have him removed 
from the house, and strongly remonstrated 
against their carrying him away, but was 
finally reconciled to have him laid with his 
mother, and remembers accompanying the pro- 
cession to the church, and to the vault where 
he had before been to see his mother, but was 
not permitted on that occasion to enter it— 
Thus at this tender age, was young M—— 
bereft both of father and mother ;—yet still he 
had many most choice friends, and for any 
thing which yet appeared, he was destined to 
future opulence and ease; but the facts in the 
future pages of his history present it in a far 
different light. From this period he lived with 
his siep-mother and such domestics as attended 
on her for about a year, still happy; and was 
frequently in the habit, as other boys in such 
, cities are, of bathing in the water where boats 
| were constantly passing and repassing. In this 
year there was no particular incident which his 
; memory retains worthy of notice in this place; 
| but we soon enter upon a reverse of circumstan- 
ces and prospects of the most heart-stirring 
character in his history. 

It was a fine day in autuinn, when every 
thing in nature presented a most charming and 
lovely aspect, and when heal.h and merriment 
flowed in many a youthful heart, that young 
M—— obtained permission from his guardians, 
to go with a number of his little play-mates, to 
bathe and to regale themselves a while in the 
beautiful waters of the Meditterranean upon 
whose beach hisnative city stood. 1n this de- 
lightful past-time these little miniature men 
sported themselves with youthful glee not think- 
ing that any thing like mischief could befall 
any of their number, or that any evil could be 


they were about to return to their homes re- 
fréshed, and were engaged in their last act of 
playful mirth, by dashing with their hands, 
water upon each other, the cloud of darkness 
and distress was gathering thick upun the path 
of young M—— in future life, but he petceived 


He was standing at the time, a greater distance 
in the water than any of his play-mates, with 
his face towards the shore in the above play- 
ful mood, and his mates gradually retreating, 
when a boat came close by him and one of the 
men instantly took him in, another one jumped 
out, ran to the shore, took his clothes and re- 
turned, when the boat put off to a schooner 
lying at a little distance with sails set, and ready 
for sea. As soon asthe boat arrived, she hoist- 
ed her peaks and made sail with young M—— 
confined in her cabin. While this was doing, 
his young companions ran into the city and 
gave the alarm. 

The scene which followed, on receiving the 
intelligence in the city, and at the house of 
M——-, can only be imagined from the cireum- 
stances of the cases, and we can well imagine 
that it must have been most heart-rending :— 
We will not, however, iudulge in conjectures 
on that point, as our narration has mainly to 
do with the history of our young sufferer. The 





kidnapping schooner had proceeded but ashort 


in contemplation against them ;—but just as |) 


it not, thought not that it could have a being. | 


— 
distance, when, from the cabin windows M—— 
perceived three row-gallies in pursuit of her! 
and oh how his young heart Seat with hope that 
they would overtake her; but this fond hope 
was soon put out forever, for owing to the 
strength of the wind and the roughness of the 
sea, they were soon obliged, for their own 
safety to return to the harbor, and leave poor 
M—— to the tender mercy of his new posses- 
sor. As our little prisoner was confined to the 
eabin he saw nothing more, and mentions no 
incident of importance, until the vessel arrived 
at Gibralter. When they had just left the 
mole they brought M—— upon the deck that 
he might look upon the land, which when he 
saw he immediately threw himself into the sea 
in order to make his escape; but they soon 
found means again to get him into their power. 
At this time he noticed much anxiety on board 
both by the captain and the crew, and remem- 
bers to have seen 2 ship of war in close pursuit 
of them, and owing to the detention, which he 
had caused by jumping overboard, she came so 
near to the schooner that she fired upon her, a 
ball passed through her main-sai] and caused 
paleness to come over the faces of those cruel 
men. Butas theschooner could lie some points 
nearer the wind than the ship could, they elu- 
ded the ship and kept out of her way for three or 
four days, and finally lost sight of her,— young 
| M—— was finally secured as the prey of his 
unfeeling kidnapper and consigned to all the 
' cruelty which either avarice or cupidity might 
| dictate. ~ 
| Henceforth the schooner pursnes her course 
‘without further molestation, and M—— men- 
|tions no other particular occurrences of mo- 
| ment until they landed at a port which he learn- 
|ed to be in England, but what one he does not 
|know. Here he was permitted to go on shore 
| with the captain—and finding an opportunity to 
| get out of his sight for a little time, he betook 
‘himself to the country and tried to make his 
| escape from his cruel kidnapper; but where to 
| go, or how he was to be kept alive, or how to 
find his home he knew not; the thought of home 
only filled his mind, and he hoped by some 
means again to be able to find his home and his 
friends. He travelled for some time, he knew 
not where, and finally called at a house and 
asked for a piece of bread, but he had great 
| cifficulty in making himself understood; at 
length, however, he succeeded, and obtained a 
fine cut of bread and butter ; and while eating it 
and resting himself a little, the captain of the 
schooner rede up, enquired for him, took him 
back again to the vessel, and permitted him to 
leave her no more in that country. 

They soon left England and after a long voy- 
age they came again to land which he was told 
|wasin America. Atthis intelligence M ——’s 
| spirit began again a little to revive; for he had 
lall along been told that they were going to 
| America, and during all the voyage the captain 
|had often amused him with many fine stories 
about the America to which they were going ; 
and he often assured him that when they had 
been to America and seen that fine country and 
‘done a little business, he would then return with 





‘him and bring him home again tohis friends. 
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M——therefore, now entertained the hope, that 
before long they would set out again for his, 
country, and that he should again be permitted | 
to see his beloved city and friends ;—but this | 
* wasa most delusive hope, for he had fallen in- 
tothe hands of a most cruel man. They first 
landed at Marblehead, but as the cargo was con- | 
signed to Boston, they soon sailed to that pori, | 
where, after having unloaded his vessel, and | 
preparing himself for his future contemplated | 
dark deed, the captain returned again with his | 
schooner to Marblehead; but little M—— was | 
still kept close concealed from public view.— 
It being winter when they came on to the! 
American coast, it was a matter of great sur- | 
prise to this little stranger, to see the ground all | 
covered with a white snbstance, which he took } 
to be sugar and supposed the white sugar in| 
his country come from this land :—and his sur- | 
prise was greatly increased when he was told 
that it was nothing but water made hard and) 
white by the cold, and in this country was call- | \ 
ed snow, but ashe knew no word for it in his | 


own lauguage, this conveyed to him no distinct 
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and would give him pain. But other things of | 
amore dreadful character now await him of | | 
which he as yet had tormed no conception. | 
Soon afier their return to Marblehead, and | | 
while young M—— was kept close from pub- || 
lic view, the captain one night was very good | | of 
and kind to him, told him many fine things to | 
amuse him, give a glass of wine very sweet and | 
good, played with him some time, then put him to 
bed, and he was soon lost to all that was going 
on around him in the most sweet and uncon- | 
scious sleep.—But at a late hour the next day 
when he had awaked out of his sleep, what was | 
his surprise and <listress, to find his hands, face | 
and his whole body black and shining as that of | 
any negro, and his fine long hair exchanged for 
a curled, crisped and wooly covering upon his | 
head.—In the most deep and poignant distress 
he inquires of the captain, (for he had supposed | 
him to be his almost only friend,) who had done | 
thisto him, and why it wasdone? The captain 
adding still perfidy and falsehood to the most 
savage cruelty, told him, that it was a judgment 
of God upon him for some wicked thing which 
hehad done; and moreover, he assured him, that | 
ifhe ever washed himself he would die, as wa- | 


ter would certainly kill him if he should ever | 
go into it after this judgment. Let those who| 
can, imagine the feelings of such a child under 
circumstances like these ; and then!decide, what | 
oughtt> be done toa man who is capapble of | 
cruelty and perfidy like this !!—It was but a few | 
days after this transaction, that a man came on | 
board the schooner and took a good deal of no- | 
tice of M——., felt of him, appeared {riendly | 
and tried to make him feel that he was-his 
friend and would be good to him :—and the cap- | 
tain told him, that he must go and live with 
that gentlemen, ho was his master and would 
take good care ofhim. M——, was according- 
ly taken away and treated as a little negro slave 
in the family of his new possesser. But in this 
condition he did not live long, before he resolved 
totry the effect of water upon his “judgment 
from God” come life or death ;—and according- 


water to wash, he went 


| ment and a blessing. 
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and made a most 
thorough trial of soap, sand and water upon his 
black skin, which he soon found to give way 
before their power, and he was soon restored to 
his original color. On his return home he met 
his master, who, not knowing him, only passed 
him as a stranger boy. 

M—lived aslave about eight years; but 
much of that time he spent at sea, in the New- 
foundland fishing which his master carried on 

extensively. Atthe age of sixteen he enlisted 
asa soldier in the revolutionary war, where he 
remained about four years in all; he was enga- 
ged in throwing the tea overboard in Boston 
harbor, before the war began;—was in many 
|| skirmishes with the enemy and in several bat- 
tles for the planting of liberty for this highly 
favored country. ‘The means of education were 


always withheld from him, so that he is entire” 


ly destitute of all the blessings ofscience. He 
| finally married, and by his industry reared a 
large family: and being often cheated out of his 
|| just dues, he lived a poor hard-working man, 
“oy mn his latter manage christian. _This same 
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DIED—In this village, on Thursday the 22d 
ult., Mary, daughter of R.L. Lawrence, in the 
19th year of her age. 


Also—On the 11th inst., Ernestine, daughter 
R. L. Lawrence, aged 4 years. 


To those who knew the deceased—who 
shared their confidence and esteem, and 


appreciated their worth—their loss will ever 


be a source of the most deep and lively re- 
i gret. Never has a similar incident in our 
village produced a deeper, or more painful 
sensation. In the very hey-day of youth— 
in the midst of their hope aad their prom- 
ise, have they been torn from the bosoms 
that reared, loved and cherished them—from 
| the cirele of young friends to whom they 
were bound by the strongest ties of sisterly 
affection and fellowship. It is hard to part 
with the young and lovely—with those who 
are endeared to us by the happiest associa- 
tions, and who promised to become to the 
social circle in which they moved, an orna- 
The eldest of the 
| deceased had, but a few months since, com- 
pleted at Albany, a thorough and efficient 
course of education, and “radiant with 
kope,” returned to an interesting family 
ciréle, to share the greetings and the inter- 
course of her numerous friends. Her unob- 
trusive simplicity of manners, sweetness of 
temper, and gentleness of deportment, add- | 
ed to high intellectual attainments, endear- 
ed her all; and it is such as her—the pure} 
in spirit and gifted in intellect, that are so) 
often numbered with “ the early lost.” The 
younger of the deceased evinced in extreme 
youth, an uncommon vigor of mind, and 
hers was the same bright promise of many | 
years of uninterrupted felicity and useful- 
ness. With the bereaved and the heart- 





ly having one day ob‘ained leave to go to the 


stricken parents, all must sincerely sympa- 


thise ; theirs is no common affliction—it is 
felt by all. 

For the young friends of the deceased— 
the memory of their virtues, of their inno- 
cence and purity of character, will be deeply 
graven upon their hearts. Their sudden 
loss teaches a solemn and impressive les- 
son—that while the young and the beauti- 
ful are around us in the flush of youth, 
and health, and happiness—we may be call- 
ed at a moment the least expected, to ren- 
der them the last sad office—to sympathise 
with the bereaved— 








‘to mourn with bitter tear, 
The cold—the lost—the beautiful—the dead.” 





From the Gentleman’s Mazazine for December. | 
THE PEASANT BOY. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


I would I were a peasant boy— 

That merry son of careless joy ; 
Without a thought that smacks of care, 
He whistles sorrow to the air, 

Whilst joviully the wild wood rings 
With tunes this merry peasant sings. 
He wearsa free, unclouded brow, 

For youth’s sunshine is with him now, 
Gilding his thoughts with lines of light, 
Making his life serene and bright. 
Alas! he little recks that soon 

After morn comes troubled noon. 


Pass on, dear boy—in after life, 

When mingling in the cares and strife 

Of this most sordid, hated world, 

When down by fate’s rough hand thou’t hurl’d, 

When sorrow shall thy besom seize, 

When yields thy form to fell disease, 

When Mammon all his hoards employs 

To sting thy heart and steal thy joys— 

Then will thou think of former years, 
Of former mirth and former joy, 

Ere that thine eyes were red with tears, 

“Ere that thy breast knew cares or fears, 
When thou svert but a peasant boy. 


Tenvy thee thy hap py lot,— 
Ah! though thy fate be cast thus low— 
No sorrow does thy bosom know, 
No envy enters in thy cot. 
Thou canst not see, thou canst not taste, 
The bitter waters of life’s waste ; 
Ambition is not yet thy care, 
Its very name to thee is air, 
W:thout athouzht to dim thine eye, 
Without a shade to clould thy sky, 
And none of gloom to damp thy joy, 
Thou happy, happy, Peasant Boy. 
Blockley, November, 1837. 





Saxee, king of Siam, being awakened 
from sleep and saved from assassination by 
| the braying of an ass, commanded, in the 

ardor of his gratitude, that all man- 
kind should be called asses. Whenever, 
las the story goes, an embassador from 
| China came to the Siamese Court, the 
'Okya Vang, or. master of the ceremon- 
jies exclaimed :—“ Most potent Sakee, ab- 
solute lord of the Universe, king of the 
“White Elephant, and keeper of the Sa- 
ciea Tooth, a great Jackass from China, 


has come to wait upon your Majesty.”— 
| Southey. 
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For the Oasis. 
POPULAR EDUCATION. 
No. L. 

The higher institutions of learning in vari- 
ous paris of the United States have doubtless 
exercised a beneficial effect upon the cause of 
mental aud moral improvement. It is howev- 
er conceded on all hands that they have not yet 
attained that high standard of excellence which 
a thorough practical Education requires. Nor 
was it to have been expected in’ the unprece- 
dented rapidity with which a nation like ours 
has advanced to wealth and prosperity that 
those substantial elements of greatness which 
are to cement its noble proportions in its matu- 
tity and vigour, should have assumed at once, 
the form and consistence which time alone can 
fully develope We have been pointed to the 
colleges and universities ofthe old world, and 
asked to compare the reputation and the merits 
ofour proudest seminaries of education with 
thore time honored monuments of literature. 
science and the arts. But have these who 
would undervalue our progress in this respect 
sufficiently considered the immense disparity 
which exists not only inthe means and resour- 
ces at our command, but in the time which has 
elapsed since we becameanation? The hoard- 
ed wealth of an overgrown aristocracy, and the 
immense patronage of a royal treasury have 
not yet been poured into the laps of our literary 
institutions; and the axe of the woodman has 
hardly ceased tu resound in the nighborhocd of 
the stately edifices consecrated to learning. The 
men upon whom their endowments and desti- 
nies depend, are the same whe have but as yes- 
terday converted the wilderness into ihe abodes 
of civilization: who have built up our cities 
and villages and given that irresistible impulse 
to enterprise and industry, agriculture and com- 
merce, the aburetant fruits of which aye every 
where around us. What wonder then that we 
are unable tu eompete with the facilities afford- 
ed those ancient repositories of wisdom and af- 
fluence which abound in the"cities of Europe? 
Have we not rather cause to admire the won- 
derful versatility which has enabled our cili- 
zens to intersperse so much of the permanent 
and useful, with temperary establishments of a 
new worldand a new order of things ? 








It is moreover undoubiedly true, as a general 
proposition, that the character and excellence 
ofour higher institutions must be graduated in 
no inconsiderable degree by the standard and 
requirements of the elementary schools, and the 
state of public opinion. If these are satisfied 
with mediocrity—if the great concerns of pub- 
lic instruction are left to regulate themselves 
as they best may—if the great mass of commu- 
nity neither exhibit nor feel any peculiar inter- 
estin the progress oi knowledge and are content- 
ed that the minds of the young shall mature or 
deteriorate as circumstances shall give a bias 
to their developement, it can hardly be hoped 
thata more refined and elevated tone should be 
communicated to these establishments, wich are 
to prepare their inmates more immediately for 
the active scenes and pursuits of life. If the 
fountain is neglected and suffered to accumulate 
impurities, the whole course of the stream must 





necessarily be tainted ; and we cannot reasona- 
bly anticipate that its waters should be clear and 
transparent at any advanced stage of their pro- 
gress. The attainment of intellectual and mor- 
al strength is gradual and regular. The mind 
does not siep at once and intuitively from its 
leading strings to maturity and vigour, nor can 
it be made to do so by any combination or ar- 
rangement of artificial means. Any neglect 
which it suffers in its first advances; any in- 
difference manifested to its early struggles to 
comprehend the details of knowledge and in- 
struction, form aserious and often a fatal in- 
cumbrance to its subsequent career, which no 
superiority or excellence in the opportunities af.- 
forded it for its final preparation, can effectually 
surmount. There is no peculiar virtue in acol- 
lege or university which should exempt its in- 
mates or its conductors from the ordinary oper- 
ations of well settled and fundamental princi- 
ples. Our students are prepared for their en- 
trance into the higher grades of literary institu- 
tions by a course of instructions in the various 
elementary schools. From a variety of causes, 
some of which we shall hereafier attempt to e- 
numerate, this course is often superficial in the 
extreme. In a great majority of instances, 
however, it enables the candidates to pass the 
formal examinations preparatory to their admis- 
sion to our colleges and universities. Depend- 
ing as many of these do, 1n a great measure for 
their continued progress and pecuniary support, 
npon the nuinber which is annually enrclled up- 
on their catalogues the avenues of their halls are 
not uniformly guarded with the utmost strict- 
ness, and liberal allowances are ordinarily made 
for the diversity which prevails in the prepara- 
tory systems of discipline. In many instances 
the collegiate course consists of a prescribed 
routine of instrnetion which tacks the faculties 
of the slow moving iniellect precisely in the 
degree in which it relaxes the exertions and 
falls shurt of the capacity of the more active 
genius. The one is condemned to incessant la- 
bour in order to preserve his standing, while the 
other whose preceptions are more rapid, or 
whose opportunities have been more extentive 
or better improved, is under the necessily of 
spending a large poriiun of his time in listless 
idleness or desultory and aimless pursuits. The 
mental discipline of these institutions is more- 
over, from the systematic uniformity inciden- 
talto their present constitution, and sanction- 
ed by long usage illy adap:ed to supply any of 
these numerons deficiencies which are the re- 
sult of the previous injudicious management of 
the primary schools; and cases are not unfre- 
quent where the possession of a degree, and the 
enjoyment of collegiate honors have been found 
co-existent with the most deplorable ignorance 
or the most superficial acquirements. These 
are errors however, in some respects incidental 
to all systems of education; and peculiarly soto 
those which have not existed sufficiently long 
to avail themselves of the full benefits which the 
experience and wisdom of other nations are dif- 
fusing abroad. If we institute a comparison in 
this respect with other countries, we shall have 
no reason to look upon the progress we have 
already attained in maturing the details of our 
system with any feelings of dissa:isfaction or 





= a 
any consciousness of inferiority. Ina great 
majority of cases no connecting link exists in 
the institutions of the old world, between the el- 
ementary, or popularschools and the universi- 
ties and colleges. Those who receive their ed- 
ucation in the former seldom aspire to any far- 
ther proficiency ; while those who, from their 
birth or condition in life are expected to move 
in the higher circles of society and who are se- 
eure in the continued enjoyment of competency 
and luxury, are prepared for their future resi- 
dence withinthe walls of the university by an 
expensive and complet? course of public and 
private instruction adapted to their peculiar cir- 
cumstances and future prospects. The means 
at their disposal—the time at their command— 
the abundant opportunities presented at every 
stage oftheir progress—and the vast eecumula- 
tion of learning concentrated for their use—all 
from a combination of circumstznces peculiarly 
favorable to a complete developement of mental 
energy. These advantages, great as they un- 
questionab'y are, cannot however compensate 
for the deplorable inequality which is constantly 
apparent inthe workings of the national system. 
We should be content to abide the operations of 
time upon the conceded defects of our literary 
instituticns, while every citizen from the 
highest to the lowest is permitted to derive 
those substantial benefits they are still enabled 
to afford—to suggest and to assist in carrying 
into practical operation such improvements as 
the intellizence of the age shall indicate, and to 
unite in rearing for the benefit of the present 
and of future generations and the admiration of 
the world, a system of Nationat Epvucation, 
worthy of the freedom we enjoy andof our ex- 
alted position and destiny as a people. While 
the blessings of our cummon schools are diffu- 
sed with a comprehensive benevolence embrac- 
ing in an enlightened policy every child of the 
republic, we will not reject the inestimable boon 
because it doc: not come up to an imaginary or 
real standard of perfection, while our academies 
are annually sending forth intelligent and cul- 
tivated minds to mingle with their fellow citi- 
zens and toaddto the pervading influence of 
civilization and refinement which is rapidly 
overshadowing theland. We will not decry their 
value because they do not strictly conform to 
those models which we have been taught to re- 
spect and admire in ancient republics or mod- 
ern dynasties. Nor shall we consult the dic- 
tates of true wisdom by instituting and trac- 
ing out with minute accuracy of detail invidi- 
ous comparisons between the higher depart- 
ments of literature and science in our own hap- 
py land and those of the old world, while we van 
point to the cabinet and to the camp—to the 
senate hall and to the tribunal of justicc—to the 
pulpit and toth- bar, for the proudest and no- 
biest illustrations of what has been already ef- 
fected by our colleges and institutions. 
8. S. R. 





For the Oasis. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

The character of the writings of Shelley 
has never heen generally understood ; a few 
enthusiastic admirers they have, but the 
mass of the reading public know little of 
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them except by name. Of the author or 
his wotks, a notice in a periodical like this 
must necessarily be brief. Early meta- 
physical speculation—-extraordinary bold- 
ness in the expression of his opinions, and 
an unyielding spirit common to youth, 
placed him in a hostile position towards the 
christian religion. His friends and instruc- 
tors, allof whom should have striven by 
gentle means to win his young mind from 
the darkness in which it was wandering, 
by their ill-judged harshness, drove him yet 
farther from the light. He adopted the po- 
litical belief of Godwin, and dreamed that 
the patriarchal age of purity and simplicity 
would return ; this Utopian belief promulged 
with great earnestness in his first writings, 
was not well received by the world; he 
warred with its usages, in his connexion 
with a woman far beneath him in rank and 
mental qualifications; his subsequent union 
with Mary Wolstoneciaft, the daughter of 
Godwin, was one of all others best calcula- 
ted to strengthen him in his errors—she 
was a woman indecd of great genius, yet 
wanting thai highest ornament of the mind— 
belief in christianity, and ignorant that it 
was her duty to walk in the narrow path 
and lead her erring husband, whose restless 
mind, till death shut it out from the world, 
was ever hunting after a vain shadow, and 
disquieting itself in vain to the belief which 
would have made him happy. 

It is improbable that any one has ever 
been made a skeptic by Shelley’s philoso- 
phy. His speculations have nothing of the 
“infernal sneer” and hellish ridicule—the 
fatal weapons of Voltaire. He is wrestling 


not with the creeds and opinions of religious , 


sects but with aimself; our sympathy with 
him is perhaps greater from our beholding 
the daik veil which hangs between him and 
the great light of the universe; we pity and 
forgive him for his offences against the 
world, and earnestly hope his Eternal Judge 
will Jook leniently upon him. No man had 
a more earnest zeal for liberty—no man saw 
with deeper regret the vices which darken 
the face of the earth; pure in his daily 
walk, benevolent, forgiving, amiable, affec- 
tionate and generous, many who have un- 
sparingly condemned him, would do well to 
imitate his deportment. In his poetry he 
deals little with this earth—with him truly 


“The beings ofthe mind are not of clay.”” -_ 


His wonderful imagination carried him 
far beyond the common and every-day sym- 
pathies of our nature, and with spirits and 
shadows supernal and beautiful he talked 
“as friend to friend”—all is pure—I had al- 
most said holy. Bulwer truly says of him, 
“the Deity he denied, only revenged himself 
by impressing his image on every thitg he 
wrote.” Laon and Cynthia are creatures 


Adonais—no mortal but him could have 
made the restless and shadowy Alastor visi- 
ble to mental ken, or followed with such un- 
tiring and even prodigious splendor of des- 
cription and diction, his wanderings up and 
down the earth—no one but him could have 
cherished, far less have expressed the 
thougsbts that burn so fervidly eloquent in 
his E pipsychidion. The time will yet come 
when his memory will dwell in the hearts 
of men, as one of the most gifted and noble 
of their kind. “iB 





For the Oasis. 


INDIAN CHARACTER. 


“Lo! the poor INDIAN = 





Of all the innumerable shades of charac- 
ter prevailing in different climes and differ- 
ent ages of the world, none is more distinct- 
ly marked than that of the North American 
Indians. Whatever may have been their 
origin as a people ; whether they are the 
descendants of the lost tribes of Israel, ora 
peculiar race, unconnected with the remo- 
test traditions or histories of the world; 
whether from time imn :nori.! they have 
roamed the boundless forests of these West- 
ern shores, or found their way hither, at 
some early period, from the unexplored re- 
cesses of the Eastern continent; whether 
the civilization of a day, the traces of which 
are forever hidden from our view, once 
shone around their dwellings, their cities 
and their nations, or they have remained 
the untutored noblemen and free denizens 
of nature—they are destined to stand for- 
ward in bold relief whenever the faithful 
page of history records the annals of the 


bounded enterprise of the white man, im- 
pelled bim to explore the unknowa regions 
of the West, in search of a new world, he 
found this siugular and ill-fated race wild 
and uncivilized, ignorant, barbarous and 
happy—apparently destitute of all the con- 
veniences and necessaries of life, but free 
as the pure air they breathed—untamed and 
untameable as the beasts of prey which in- 
habited the limitless wilderness which sur- 
rounded them—rough and hardy as the eter- 
nal mountains and rugged rocks which tow- 
ered above their heads. He found them 
scattered as they were over the vast breadth 
of an immense continent, cemented togeth- 
er by a code of unwritten laws, traditionary 
usages and cherished superstitions, recog- 
nizing the sacred and inviolable ties of a 
natural religion derived from that Great 
Srinrr which breathes its mysterious influ- 
ence alike upon the human race in all ages 
and in every region, at all periods and un- 
,der all circumstances. Centuries have pas- 
:sed; thetide of mankind has been agitated 








‘by innumerable revolutions ; the pathless 


No moital but Shelley could have fashioned i progress of advancing civilization; a migh- 
, ty nation has sprung up on those shores 


| which were then trodden for the first time 
‘by the white man; the links which united 
its infant energies to European sway, have 
been long sundered, and its march to wealth, 
‘to greatness and to fame, is rapidly and re- 
‘sistlessly onward—but the stern features of 
‘chacacter which then distinguished the ab- 
original occupants of the soil rem.:in un- 
changed. Driven step by step from their 
‘wide dominion by the superior and con- 
|stantly accumulating strength of their con- 
| querors—their numbers thinned year after 
_year, and century after century, by the fear- 
ful ravages of war, and relentless and he. 
‘reditary feuds—steadily retreating before 
‘the fatality which has followed them to the 
| very verge of that continent over which they 
once exercised undisputed sway—they are 
still the same wild, untameable, peculiar 
people. In every alternation of fortune—in 
| war and peace—victors or vanquished—a 
mighty confedcracy of nations, or a scatter- 
|ed and powerless remnant of ancient gran- 
!deur—the deep and abiding traces which 
‘have been stamped upon the distinctive 
' character of this remarkable race—have re- 
: sisted alike che effacing fingers of time and 
,, the influence of those moral causes which 
, have so completely changed the face of civ- 
‘ilized nations. Surrounded by the enlight- 
| ened institutions of a great nation, they have 
| surrendered none of their ancient polity. — 
| They bave adopted ncither the manners nor 
' the habits which prevail every where around 
_them. They still retain, in all its primitive 
| simplicity, the rude system, transmitted by 





; their ancestors from time immemorial.— 
world. When the restless energies and un- | Even the mild and beautiful religion of the 


' christian, with its cheering light and com- 
' prehensive benevolence, finds no responsive 
voice in these benighted and isolated sons 
of the forest. They cling to the ancient 
superstitions of their fathers with a tenaci- 
‘ty which no force of argument or reason 
can shake, and a strength which no oppo- 
sing circumstances can undermine. Ac- 
knowledging the pervading and superinter- 
ding presence of their Great Spirit in eve- 
Ty prosperous or untoward dispensation of 
fortune, their simple creed remains uasha- 
ken and unaffected in its reverential and 
striking forms by the progress of that clear- 
e: revelation which brings “life and immor- 
tality to light,” wherever it is embraced in 
spirit and in truth. The rugged ferocity of 
their manners ; their impatience of restraint 
or control; their devotion to nature in its 
wildest and most untrodden haunts ; their 
hereditary hatred of the white man; their 
cool and habitual dissimulation; their re- 
served and stoical apathy, and the native 
dignity of their character—all partake of the 
original and distinctive features which were 





which have this impress visible upon them. , depths of the forest have given way to the | presented to the view ofthe primitive intru- 
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ders upon their soil. They have seen the 

white man in his weakness and in his 

strength—they have watched his progress 

and hovered around his footsteps as he bent 
his irrepressible energies to the infant set- 
tlement of our shores—and they have book- 
ed upon the grand result of those energies 

as it rapidly and successively assumed the 

form of clustered habitations, flourishing 

villages, magnificent cities, immense states 

and a powerful and great naticn binding in 

one comprehensive and expanded vnion, | 
millions of free, intelligent and happy be- 
ings surrounded by all the splendid trophies 
of industry and art. Long and bloody was 
the contest which compelled them apparent- 
ly to yield to the superior strength and ac- 
cumulated force which rendered their des- 
perate efforts unavailing and only served to 
precipitate the fate which awaited them.— 
Even now the bones of thousands of our 
countrymen lie bleaching in.the deserts and | 
mortrasses of the south, the victims of that, 
still indignant and unconquered spirit which | 
neither overwhelming physical superiority, 
uniform kindness nor the most enlightened 
efforts of national policy can ever effectually 
subdue. 

We may be told that no sympathy is due 
on our part to the remoseless and unfeeling 
men who have so often deluged our hand in 
blood—desolated the humes of our fathers— 
and carried terror and dismay to the hearts 
of the brave pioneers of our country. As, 
patriots, as citizens, as christians and as 
men, we are assurediy not cailed upon, in | 
view either of the past or the present, to” 
indulge in that misplaced sensibility which | 
looks upon the aboriginal race, as one, injur-_ 
red and persecuted beyond the reach. of | 
remedy orthe hope of atonement. The ab-: 
stract qnestion of tight and wrong involved 
in their forcible expression from the wide 
soil they originally occupied has been labo- 
riously discussed; and whatever impor- 
tance it may have once assumed; whacevy- 
er may have been the fearful responsibility | 


which then surrounded its practical deter- | 
mination, it has long since passed froin our | 
jurisdiction tothe searching tribunal of the | 
Judge of all the earth. Something is due} 
to the great interesis of human nature ; and | 
while our red brethren have suffered wrong 
and injury, they have also inflicted,a stern 
and fearful retribution. We may at least 
appreciate the bold outline of character 
which in the progress of ages has been 
stamped upon a people now nearly extinct— 
we may admire its noble symmetry—its 
bold and striking features—its gloomy and 
picturesque grandeur—-and its strongly 
marked lights and shades—even while we 
look with horror upon its results as they 








land, and looked with the immoveable phi- 
losophy of their nature upon the countless 
wonders ot civilization, retain in a striking 
degree all those characteristics which dis- 
tinguished their untamed ancestors of the 
sixteenth century ; and when the last of his 
race shall stand on the confines of that vast 
territory which once owned the supremacy 


' of the red iaan, it will be in the garb, and 


with all the ivedings oi Pamir, of Tacumsru 
an” of Rep Jakcer. 

In our view of the Indian character ii is 
also to* be borne in mind that whether the 
injuries and the wrongs of which they com- 
piain are real or imaginary, upon whatever 
foundations of fancy or of tact they may 
rest, they are not the less deeply feit or the 
less sincerely‘regarded on their part as in- 
expiable otiences. Nor ought‘we in form- 
ing acorrect estimate of their present and 
past position, as members, alike with our- 
selves, of tne same human family to overlook 
those settled convictions of right, with 
which they regard their peculiar faith, their 
ancient principles, their rooted habits, their 
master passions and their stern philosophy. 
Revenge, so repugnant to the miuider and 
more enlightened systems of christianity, 
forms au elementary aod un indispensabie 
Virtue in the savage code Taught troia 
their infamey torevere the niemory and im- 
itate the lives and exaimpies Of tucli chlels 
and warrlors—inured 1rdia the eariiest peri- 
od todanger and death in all its torms— 
constantly incited to deeds of blood and 
carnage by every motive oi their nature-they 
aspire tothe celebrity of practical braves as 
the only ambition worthy of their exertions’ 
The apathy and indifference with whicn 
they are accustomed to submit to inevitable 
evils—the uncomplaining and tiiumphanot 
firmness with which they endure the most 
severe pain, aud the unconcerned coolness 
with waich they face the most protracted 
sutfering and dure the utmost waiignity of 
their skitul torturers, can only be the result 


| of a mental aud physical discipline, encour- 


aged and induced by the loftiest and most 
unbending principle which can be engrafted 
upon their stern and heroic natures. The 
Christian martyr at the stake, kindled by 
persecutiou—the victim of the worst cruel- 
lies and bloodiest rites of the Spanish iaqui- 
sition, meets not the fate which consigns 
him alike to an earthly and a heavenly im- 
mortality, with a calmer and more cheerful 
resignation, than does the Indian prisoner 
when his hour of mortal agony approaches, 
and he knows that savage ingenuity will be 
exhausted, to add to the bitterness of the 
cup he must drain to its very dregs; the 
complete suppression and control of every 


have been traced upon the faithful annais of award feeling and natural emotion, when- 
our history. The warrior chiefs who have , ever its developement is forbidden by policy 
yecently traversed the broad extent of our! or by pride, ean proceed only from the re 


solved workings of strong and powerful 
minds—warped and distorted indeed by ig- 
norance and passion, but sincere even in its 
most deplorable ignorance, and great in its 
most terrible and fearful display of passion. 
The unyielding pertinacity with which the 
Indian resists every approach of civilization, 
even in its most captivating and alluring 
| forms—his invincible repugnance to all the 





* arts aad improvements—the comforts and 


‘conveniences of social life is not the result 
| of obstinacy or caprice, of barbarism, or ig- 
norance alone, but has been maintained 
through the revolution of centuries by the 
combined influence of habit, and the pride 
of national feelings which own no sympa- 
thy with the usages, or the inducements 
which operate upon a distinctive and a 
hostile people. They have mingled in the 
haunts of civilization—they have often been 
brought in contact with the workings of the 
social systems which prevail around them ; 
they have listened to the advantages which 
have been freely held out to them, and they 
have opposed the subtle philosophy, and 
figurative elocution of their wise men, to 
the enlightened diplomacy of ours. In the 
council halls of a great nation, as well as 
by the hunting grounds of their remotest 
tribes in the west; they have told us with 
an eloquence never surpassed and rarely 
equalled of the superiority of their own wild 
and unadorned polity to the elaborated re- 
finement of those civil institutions, which 
we so much admire. ‘They have recounted 
their grievances with a solemn and digni- 
fied pathos which finds its way to the hearts 
of all; they stand before us the monuments 
ef another age and a separate race; and 
while with the fearless independence of 
their character, they justify the past, they 
indulge in no useless and unavailing regret 
for the future. They ask not forour mercy 
or our favors ; they deliberately and calmly 
reject all our proffers of civilization, and 
seek only to be left undisturbed to the inev- 
itable destiny which awaits them. 

In the unbroken solitude of the western 
wilderness, where the footsteps of the stran- 
ger have never intruded upon the solemn 
stillness of nature, would they fulfil that 
destiny, and end their wanderings. There 
would they strive to forget the tumultuous 
agitations and restless excitement of war 
and of conquest, of passion and revenge— 
all but the mournful recollections of past 
greatness, and the vivid pictures of former 
days, before the white man sought their 
favored shores. There would they seek 
the pleasant haunts so dear to their fathers 
—there would they make their frequent 
pilgrimages to the unforgotten mounds 
where sleep their warrior friends—and there 
would they brood in solitary loneliness over 
the hopeless gloom of the fwture. From 
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the Sylvan altars of their sacred groves) 
would they send up their orison to the per- | 


vadiug Spirit of the universe, and humbly 
hope for admittance to that Paradise of un- | 
bounded deserts so dear to their hope, and | 
so necessary totheir happiness; and when 
their final summons comes, as the swat 
like notes of the death-song vibrates on the | 
air in that consecrated asylum of nature, | 
would they look their last upon the cherish- | 


} 
ne swau- 


shall imitate thy penitence, and to sgcure | ing held by several ancient Celtic chiefs, 
the favor of Heaven. To each one shall | under the domination of King Ambigat.] 

be given a spirit, capable of resisting temp , ‘ 
tation, and assimilating to that holiness || Aw extraordinary concourse of travellers 
from which thou hast departed. Though | were hurrying themselves on the tortuous 
sin and death have entered the world by thy | routes which wind, serpent-like, the hills 
means, thy children will still have only their) and crossways of the forests and marshes 





own sins toanswer for, and inay notjustiy re-/of the Celiique. Into the country of the 
orouch thee for their errors.” True, Lord,” | Tectosages, towards the place where is now 
responded Eve, ‘but the aitered sky, the | situated the town of Circasscone, a numer- 
hard carth that scarcely yields its treasures || ous convoy had advanced into the plain.— 


to the labor of Adam, and the changed na-j At the head, in a car drawn by two horses, 
tures of the animals that once meckiy and | was a handsome young man; who, with 








o ee + ore mene days, aah yolk up : kindly sported together, all tell of my diso- 
their unsubdued spirit, to Him “ whose : 


bedience, and my daughter will turn her 
ways are not as our ways!” S. 8. R. | eyes upon me when suffering and trial come, 
Albany, N. Y, 


‘and that look will reproach me as the cause. 
‘Lam told that our children shall equal in 
From the Ladies’ Companion. | number the leaves of the green wood, and 
THE BLUSH. | the earth shall hereafter be peopled with be- 
BY MRS. ELIZABETH SMITI. ‘ings like ourselves. I shrink to think on the 
The soft warm air scarcely stirred the) Mass of sorrow I have brought upon my 
leaves of the vine, that clustered about the | daughters.” aa 
bower of Eve, as she lay with pale cheek | She looked fondly on her babe, and timid- 
and languid limbs, her first born daughter | ly raised it towards the benificent being who 
resting upon her breast. Adam had led his | paused at her bower. “When men shall 
sons to the field, that their sports might not | become numerous, and there shall be many 
disturb the repose of our first mother, and | beings like these, fair and frail, may not 
the low murmur of the tiny cascade, the | their beauty—‘* She paused and looked anx- 
monotonous hum of insects, and happy |iously up. “ Speak, Eve,” said the messen- 
twitter of unfledged birds, all wooed her 10) ger, “ thy request shall be granted. T ain 
slumber; yet she slept not. She looked | sent to bestow upon thee whatever thou 
with a mother’s deep unutterable love upon ! shalt ask, for this thy first born daughter.’ 
the face of her babe, yet tears were in her | ‘1 scarcely know,’ resumed, Five, thus en- 
eye, and anxiety upon her brow. Herself | couraged, “but I would ask for this fix st 
the last, the perfection of the Creator’s i daughter of an erring mother, something, 
workmanship, she still marvelled at the sur- | tO Warn her of even the approach of sin, 
prising beauty of her daughter. Sheiooked | Something, that will whisper caution, and 
ito its dark liquid eye, and drank deep | speak ofinnocenceand purity. Something. 
from the fountain of maternal love. She | 9, gracious Lord, that will remind us of 
ressed its small foot and hand to her | Paradise.” *) gO e 
ips, hugged it to heart, and felt again] “ Hast thou not all that, Eve, in the voice 
the bitterness of transgression. She thought! Within, the voice of conscience?” Eve, 
of Paradise, whence she had expelled||dropped her head upon her bosom. But 
her children. She thought of generations | that monitor may be disiegarded, my daugh- 
to come, who might curse her for her mis-| tets may, like their unhappy parent, stifle 
ery. She thought of the sweet beau-|/its voice and heedlessly neglect its warn- 
ty of her child on whom she had entail-|) ings. I would have something, that when 
ed sorrow, suffering and temptation. She | flattery would mislead, beauty bewilder, or 
felt it murmuring at the fountain of life passion lead astray, would outwardly as it 
while it stretched its little hand to her lips. | Were, bid them take heed, warn them to 
She turned aside the thick leaves of the | Shrink from the very trail of the serpent, 
grape vine, and looked out upon the still blue | Whose insidious poison may corrupt and de- 
sky, over which, scarcely moved the white | Stroy. Hast thou nothing that will te to the 
thin clouds. “My daughter,” she faintly e- | innocent, the virtuous, like a second con- 
jaculated. “ thou kaowest not the evil I have | Science, to cause them to shrink even from 
done thee. Let these bitter tears attest my ‘the appearance of evil ?” The angel smil- 
penitence. Let me teach thee so to live, | ed, and answered our mother with kindness, 
that thou mayest hereafter obtain in another | 2nd a look of heavenly satisfaction. “ Most 
world the Paradise that thou hast lost in this || Wisely has_ thou petitioaed, O Eve. Thou 
—lost by thy mother’s guilt. ©, my daugh-! hast asked blessing for thy posterity, not for 
ter, would that I alone might suffer, that, thyself. Thy daughters shall bless thee for 
the whole wrath of my offended Creator) the gift thy prayer has obtained.” The 
might fall on my head and thou, and such | Spirit departed. The gift he bestowed may 
as thou, might escape.” The tears, the | be seen on the face of the maiden when she 
penitence of Eve prevailed! a Heavenly | Shrinks from the too admiring gaze, when 
messenger was dispatched to console her, | her ear is listening to the tale of love, or flat- 
to lift her thoughts to better hopes and Jess | tery, when in solitude of her own thoughts, 
loomy anticipations. Since the sin 6f-our | she starts at herown imaginings, when she 
frst parents, and their banishment from | shrinks even from her own reflected loveli- 
Paradise, these angel visits had been “ few | ness in the secrecy of home ; or abroad, trem- 
and far between,” and our first mother hail- | bles at the intrusive tduch, or familiar lan- 
ed his approach with awe and pleasure.— | guage, of him who should beher guide, her 
“Eve,” kindly spoke the divine visitant, protecterfromevil. That gift was the blush. 
“thy sorrow and thy penitence are all known | 
to thy Creator, and though thy fault was! 
great, he yetcareth for thee. I am sent to 
comfort thee. As thou didst disobey the 
commands of God, death has been brought, 
indeed, upon thy prosperity, but thy chil- 
dren may not curse thee, Thy daughters 
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[The following scene took place ata meet-! 


his back turned towards the horses, cast a 
long look on the crowd which followed after, 
and appeared to send a last farewell to the 
spot which he had quitted. This crowd; 
which he contemplated from time to time, 
presented a miserable spectacle; it was 
composed of men badly dressed ; their trow- 
sers were torn, their tunics of coarse linen, 
were of a sombre color, and the girdle from 
whence hung their swords, was without or- 
nament. The miscry which was exhibited 
in their habiliments was still more cruelly 
shewn in the men themselves ; almost eve- 
ry one had a sickly complexion, and their 
limbs were lank and poor. The panting 
females, shewing in their aspect the result 
of their toil, carried their children on their 
shoulders. From time to time they attach- 
ed their hands to the end of the chariot, 
wherein their husbands were sadly lying 
from excess of fatigue, and this additional 
weight gave great labor tothe already weak- 
ened horses that drew the cars. The long 
file ascended a hill, and the sun of May ad- 
ded the strength of rays to the fatigue of 
the march, and to the labor of the ascent. 

Near the chariot, which headed the com- 
pany, was a man with white hair and beard, 
mounted on an ass, who, with its master, 
appeared in better order than any of the 
rest of this motley company. Arrived ata 
certain height, the young man surveyed 
the line of chariots, which Were separate, 
and at certain distance one from the other; 
no one touched the preceding one; it was 
as an immense serpent which disjointed 
strove to connect the various links into a 
whole. After considering a moment this 
spectacle, the young man turned towards 
him just mentioned, and with a sonorous 
voice, tempered by the smoothness of en- 
treaty, spoke to him. 

“ Astrucion, turn and behold our warriors 
and their wives; with what great pain they 
follow my car; it would be well to moder- 
ate the fire of my steeds. Take thy harp 
and commence some song which may rean- 
imate their courage and render them for- 
getful of their fatigue.” 

The old man regarded the speaker with 
anair of raillery, and responded tohim: 

** Bebrix, where is my part of the booty 
for which I sing ?” 

“Thy part of the booty, bard?” repli- 
ed Bebrix, “but if I lack thy songs to ani- 
mate my men to the conquest, how shall I 
arrive there if you refuse me.” 

“Cursed be the day when I attached my- 
self to the fortune of a chief so poor as 
thou art !” said Astrucion. 

“ And curses also on the day,” replied 
Bebrix, ‘‘ when I made choice of you for 
my bard; you who was chased into the sa- 
ered forest for yong 3 drunken during the 
ceremonies, and for having stolen a lamb 
from a widow, who had offered it as a sac- 
rifice for the life of her son.” 
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“ The crime has not been proven, Bebrix,” 
replied Astrucion, “and long previous to 
that time had I witnessed the prosecution 
of men of my science, it is part of the desti- 
ny of virtue that it should suffer on earth.” 

Bebrix cast a look of contempt on the 
wretched bard, and bending his head on the 
front of his car, he crossed his arms and 
was silent. But Astrucion continued to 
speak as he followed the car, and said to 
him: 

“ You look upon me with displeasure, Be- 
brix, because | am poor, and that I have 
been economical of my own; thou art more, 
Bebrix: you smiled when I spoke of the 

rsecution which attended virtue, and what 
is my history is thine. Thy family is of 
antiquity. Thou art young,—thou art hand- 
some—thou art brave amongst the bravest 
—but thou art poor, and when you demand- 
ed of Valla her love and her hand, she 
laughed at thee, and her father, the old 
Ruscin, bid you out of the house. Itis not 
many days yet when thou wast ordered to 
conduct our population near King Ambigat, 
they have preferred Saron, who thou hast 
vanquished so often in our games, when 
thou hast so often left behind thee in our 
wars with Iberia. It is because that Saron 
has the gold, which he gathers in the wa- 
ters of the river Arriego, which flows into 
his estate, it is he who possesses the abund- 
ant drove which follows his camp, and which 
insures to each a good repast after a long 
‘day’s march. Why is it that thou hast to 
submit at the same time to the disdains of 
the young lady and those of a people ? be- 
cause thou art poor. Why is’it then that 
you reproach me with my poverty ?” 


“Iris not thy poverty, it is thy bad life 
that I reproach thee for,” replied Bebrix. 

“Tt is possible,” said Astrucion, “ but 
who has told thee that my proverty has not 
been the first cause of my bad life. You 
are young, Bebyix, and thou hast not known 
what it is to’ against misery alone ; but 
when you enter into life you will find be- 
sides poverty, fierce passions which will as- 
sail you, and which are brought to poverty’s 
aid. ‘These passions you have within thee, 
Bebrix; I have remarked that when Saron 
et before the people, with his gold 
chain aud bracelets, that your eyes were 
east upon h'm with an iatensity of glow that 
appeared equal to the shining metal on the 
wrists and breast of thy rival. When King 
Ruscin had ordered thee to leave his house, 
you shewed no humility, you shewed no 
pride, you kept silence; you did not cast 
your eves to the earth as one abashed, you 
did not look towards heaven to adjudge 
him; you did not look upon the bosom of 
the King at the place of his heart, to try by 
the power of thy look to killhim. Bebriz, 
you love gold and vengeance; these two 
passions which are the vices of wealth, are 
the ordinary children of poverty and crime. 
Be on your guard.” 

_ “Bard,” replied Bebrix, without moving 
himself, “thou hast done a part of thine of- 
fice, for thou has given me good advice ; but 
that is not that which I requested, and it is 
not that which I still ask. Disorder gains 
on our march ; fatigue has taken hold of 
the most robust; reanimate them by thy 


st 

“ How shall I give,” said Astrucion, “ to 
others the strength which I begin to loose 
myself? Ifyou could give me something 
to sustain me, say some piece of silver.” 





The face of Bebrix contracted slightly, 
but he bent towards the bottom of his char- 
iot, and from a skin sack under his feet, he 
took a small but valuable picce of coin, 
which he gave to Astrucion. 

“ Flere is,” said he to him, ‘ the recom- 
pense which you exact without having 
gained it. Thistreasure which I carry, has 
cost me dear enough thou knowest; do not 
abuse it, then.” 

“ You say truly,” replied Astrucion, “ thou 
hast borrowed this money, and thou art 
engaged to render it again in this world or 
the other. 
thou dost not liberate thyself in this life.* 
It is an error of youth, and there is none so 
imprudent.” 

“Sing,” said Bebrix; “lead my compan- 
ions as far as the end of the march; and 
when the war rages I shall not have made 
a bad baigain; for I tell thee now, I shall so 
use my conquests that it will cause me to 
live in wealth hereafter as well as to pay 
my previous bad fortune.” 

“T am prepared ” replied the bard; and 
the o'd man shook his white head, and lift- 
ed his eyes towards the sky, the usual vul- 
gar expression of his face was removed by 
the false inspiration which, from his situa- 
tion, had become a habit; for at this time 
where poetry was an occupation, poetry 
was atrade. Astrucion sung as foilows: 

“ Forward! 
The sacred forest wherein the statue of Theutates has 
groaned; the sirange howlingsare the issues of his en- 


trails, the monstrous serpents have shewn themselves 
there, and the bloody flaines crown the highest branch- 


es. Forward! 
“It is some terrible war which is announced you — 
King Ambigat has invited you thither f-om all sues; 


Death will not liberate thee if} 


——— 
lthe enclosure, “ friends, we have reached 
‘them. They deparied two days before us, 
| proud of their wealth and scornful of our 
‘misery. You see the warriors who had re- 
‘fused me for theirchi fand the chief who had 
refused you as warriors; they drag heavily 
their riches on the roads, while our poverty 
hangs lightly onour agile limbs, and we ar- 
rive the first. When they laugh to-day at 
our small number, and at the modest shew 
of our dress, another day we shall rail at 
\them waen we are found first in the camp 
jof the enemy, loaded with gold and other 
‘booty, as they are at this time with viands 
) and drinks.” 

A long acclamation was responded to 
Bebrix, and his warriors having descended 
to the hill with him, he fixed his camp be- 
tween the two camps of Ruscin and Saron, 
at an equal distance the one from the other. 

While arranging his men and chariots 
| the warriors who had followed Ruscin and 
| Saron assembled at the limits of their camps. 
| They hailed the new-comers by long shouts 
, of laughter: and during the time that a 





| worn chariot or a fatigued horse was with 
| difliculty placed in its proper statiou, they 


| ceased nut in insulting mockeries against 
| Bebrix and his people. Bebrix support- 
jed all with calmness, and attended to the 
regulations of his soldiers. But the insults 
became more intolerable when no reply 
was made to them, and soon it was not their 
poverty for which they rallied the friends of 
Bebrix, but the patience with which they 
bore the outrage. 

One of these ill-natured raillers had no 
sooner pronounced these imprudent words 








shail we be last at the meeting! Will you enter when | than Bebrix proceeded towards the camp of 


our brothers shall have satisfied themselves with blood | 


and booty? Forward! 

** He who does not arrive is more contemptible than 
him who flies. He who has fought knows his strength. 
He who arrives not was certain of his cowardice. 
Forward! 

* Iv you would not be cursed and railed at all your life, 
ifyou would not that your sonstake themselves off from 
before you withoui your permission. Forward! 

“Ifyou fear tc be chased for the sacrifices, and to 
wander in the fores's as a beast; finally, if you wonld 
notthat every one should throw conteinpt on your 
tomb. Forward!” 

This sonz, uttered with a powerful voice, 
appea:ed to reach every part of the moun- 
tain, and acted upon the assembly like an 
elecirie shock, renewed again the strength 
of the warriors of Bebrix. They achieved 
the assent of the hill, where they were so 
cruelly at fault, and soon descended into the 
plain, in which were aiieady posted some 
camps, all of them surrounded by the char- 
iots of the warriors, formed a vast circle, to 
the centre of which were assembled all 
those of the nation which served the same 
chief. Bebrix had soon recognized the 
camp of Ruscin and that of Saron. They 
were of latge extent, the chariots painted 
uf various colors in every part, the superb 
and the well fed horses were attached near 
the chariots, and from numerous fires light 
was shed from oue end to the other of the 
enclosure, announcing that they there nade 
good cheer, and that provisions were there 
abundant. 

Although this appearance of prosperity 
caused a feeling of sclf-commisseration in 
Bebrix, yet he uttered acry of joy at the 
sight of the two camps. 


‘“‘ Friends,” said he to himself, and ad- 
dressing his own men who had perceived 


* The ancient Gaulsloaned money on the condition 
that itshould be returned. the other world, With the 
belief that the habits of life continuedafter death ; it was 
a kind of foresight, a manner of hoarding money Pidore 
of Sicily raentions these singular contracts 


| Saron where the hisses the most shrill, and 
the cries the most violent, issued, and ap- 
| proaching near a car, in which was mount- 
ed a tall, colossal soldier, he said to him :-— 

“You tire my patience, Naumes, well, I 
wish you to exercise thy own; but it is 
not with the tongue that I fight; that 
is the arm of the weak; it is not those 
either who 1 fight with sword, who fight 
with the tongue, I would not soil my weap- 
on with blood so vile; behold how I punish 
them.” 

Immediately Bebrix drew f:om the folds 
of his habit a whip, made of a haft of flex- 
ible holly oak, to which was: + ched along 
lash ‘of hide, with this he struck the formida- 
ble warricr, who was on his chariot. He, 
at this public outrage, raised his spear, and 
lanced it with fury against Bebrix; but the 
young soldier, watchful and light as a roe 

uck, bounded out of the way the moment 
the weapon left the hands of his enemy, and 
the javelin forced its way deep into the 
ground, BPebrix plucked it up for him, and 
throwing it with a vigorous hand into his 
own camp, cried: 

‘Behold a spit that we loan to our friends 
of the camp of Saron for to cook our quar- 
ters of beef.” 

The warrior, indignant at the insult he 
had received, tock his buckler and his sword 
and fixing himself on his car, precipitated 
himself on Bebrix; but before he could ac- 
complish this, he touched the earth by a 
new stroke of the whip, which struck the 
reins, and Bebrix said to him witha banter- 
ing voice: 

“That is not well sprung, Naumes, and 
should my grey-hounds not leap better so 
small an obstacle, I should have given them 
ten strokes of the whip in the place of one.” 

Naumes uttered a ery of rage, but did not 
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Hea A Armed with his vast sword and 
buckler, he rushed on Bebrix. He whose 
feet were more rapid than those of the swift- 
footed elk, avoided him easily, and retreated 
smiling before him. Naumes followed him 
with greatanger; when Bebrix, feigning to 
leave himself within reach, skipped aside, 
while the soldier, thrusting forward himself 
in his course, got beyond the place where 
his enemy stood and received a new stroke 
of the whip which cut open his shoulder.— 
Naumes turned furious, th- whip descended 
and struck the face, from which the blood 
flowed. Immediately a howling of rage and 
pain issued from the lungs of the soldier, 
and the race recommenced again swiftly. 
During this time the warriors of the 
three camps, with their wives and children 
were assembled on the limits of the enclos- 
ure, and were watching with anxiety this 
strange war. Saron was among his men, 
where he was recognized by the splendor 
of his dress, and Ruscin, who had accom- 
panied his daughter Valla, was himself 
amidst the curious. Before many minutes 
the fight of Bebrix aad of the giant Naumes 
resembled that of a hare pursued by a tall 
grey-hound; the tracks of Bebrix, tor to 
evade the enemy, who pursued him with 
such rancour, appeared exhausted. Vaiuly 
had he many times changed his ground, the 
soldier changed as rapidly. The’ applause 
of the soldiers of Ruscin and Saron excited 
their warrior egainst Bebrix. while his sol- 
diers remained silent, trembling at the prob- 
able issue of the combat. In fact, Bebrix 
had already moved twice the distance which 
separated the camps one fiom the other, 
and if the soldier had uot gained ground on 
him, he had lost none ; it seemed then that 
this was a struggle of strength, and no one 
doubted that the young chief should fall 


from weakness before the robust scldier! 


who pursued him; already even, and at 
several times, Bebrix had escaped from him 
by a desperate effort. But at the moment 
at which Valla seated herself at the side of 
her father, on one of the chariots which hor- 
dered his camp, Bebrix uttered a long ery, 
and turning himself many times, while dy- 
ing he launched at his enemy tapid strokes 
of his whip, and called to him with 2 jeer- 
ing voice ; 

“Come on! come on, Naumes, quickly ; 
see, a heautiful maid looks upon you.” 

It was now apparent for what reason Be- 
brix had prolonged his course for so long a 
tine, Suddenly he raa rapidly towards 
Valla—so swiftly as to leave Naumes far 
behind him, and to give him time to address 
some words to the young lady. “Valla,” 
said he, ‘I exercise thy great warrior love 
to the course, so as to make his escape 
more easy when he shall see the face of his 
enemy.” 

Ruscia trembled with anger, spoke to a 
soldier near him: ‘‘ Warrior, I shall give 
you as many ounces of silver eas the man 

as drops of blood in his veins; strike, thy 
recompense is ready.” a 

_ The soldier, excited by these words, ar- 
rived within two feet of Bebrix, and he had 
already lifted his. terzible sword for the 
blow when Bebrix, enveloping suddenly 
the legs of the Celt with the long thong of 
his whip, retired violently from him, and 
thus drawing his fect from under him, made 
him kiss the earth. Then, before he had 
time to relieve him«<lf, Bebrix contiaued 
his flight ang dragged him along with a ra- 


pidity thot appeared a> ifhehad nooddition- } Bach ran for his arms, and the air resuaa 





al weight, while the soldier sought to attach | déd with imprecations with which his name 
himself with his hands and his nails to the was blended. All this was intended, no 
rough earth. In this effort the whip of Be-/ doubt, for Bebrix and his camp, when at the 
brix broke, and the sword of the Celt slip- | moment this furious multitude had assailed 
ped from his hand. Bebrix disarmed, ran! thera, several meu dressed in white linen 
to regain the weapon, before the encum- | robes advanced between the two conflicting 
bered soldier relicved himself, and brandish- | parties. They were the Bards who had at- 
ed the terrible glaive at the head of hisene-/ tended Saron and Ruscin, and who had 
my; but at the moment when he appeared ‘been witnesses of the insults addressed to 
to strike the blow which was to have finish-! Bebrix, and the retribution which had fol- 
ed the conflict, he darted his sword towards lowed. These sacred men had two saintly 
his camp, and cried out to the assembly;/ missions among the Celts; one to excite 
“This is for you still, friends !” | them to the combat against their enemies ; 
And with the single handle of his whip. " the other, to calm their fury when they arm- 
which he had preserved, he overthrew | ed themselves one against another. They 
Naumes as an ox under the axe of a butch- |! had permitted the fight between Bebrix and 
er. Bebrix removed himself a second time. | the soldier because they had found it just, 
The soldier, stunned by the stroke which | but they interposed between the camps, be- 
he had received, renewed the attack as a! canse they saw justice was on one side on- 
drunken man; he had that horrible aspect ly and that on the less numerous. The 
of subdued rage, which is shewn in the fury | most angry of them attempted to proceed, 
of a battle. A bloody froth issued from his! but the Bards having suddenly shouted 
lips and his mouth uttered the most violent) with a loud voice a chant of malediction 
curses. Naumes had thrown his buckler far| against those who disobeyed their com- 
from him, in the extremity of his rage, for-'| mands, a profound terror took possession of 
getting that it was the greatest shame of a! the hearts cf the ferocious warriors and ar- 
warrior—and thinking that it was not more | rested them, falling back they slowly reti- 
than a battle, man to man, which he had to; red to their camp. 
sustain against his enemy,andthatvhevicto-| pPashington City. 
ry was decisive. But he dece:ved himself. | r 
Bebrix had attached a new thong to the han- ; 
dle of his whip; and when the Celt rushed | 
upon him, having now no defence against | 
the strokes of his enemy, he sinote him in | 
the face. The exasperated warrior advan- 4 AY MRS. SEDGWICK. 
ced under his stroke. Bebrix receded with | « why weep ye then, for him, who, having won 
rapidity, and continued his strokes. Naumes, | ‘Ths bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 
howling and foaming at his mouth, still ad- | Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labors done; 
vanced, and Bebrix still struck without pity. | Serenety to his final rest has passed ; 
Nauuics precipitated himself by covering | While the soft memory of his virtues yet 
his face with his hands, a blow of the whip  Liagers like twilight bues, when the bright sun is set.” 
tore open his hands, on his face. Bay anr. 


Pain did not stop him: but strack by an) The master of our village post-office for 
indefatigable hand, each step caused him a, many years past was an old man; but the 
ery of painand rage. Very sovn his dress real dispenser of its joys and sorrows was 
was ragged, flying and bathed in his own! his son, a youth who performed its duties 
blood. Very soon on the naked body, the! with intelligence, exactness and delicacy. 
large blue furrows imprinted there by the, Some persons may not be aware how much 
whip, grew red under new blows. In fine,! the last quality is called into requisition in 
the warrior, not able to seize upon him who , @ village post-master. Having the univer- 
fought without cessation, and he whora he | sal country acquaintance with his neighbors’ 
could not see by reasoa of the congealed | affairs, he holds the key to all their corres- 
blood, which filled his eyes, yielded, by ar-. pondence. He knows, long before the news 
resting himself, the grief of spirit, the fcel-| transpires, when the minister receives a 
ing of impotency crushed the ferocity of , call, when the speculator’s affairs are vi- 
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his courage, and torn by the grevicus wounds brating; he can estimate the conjugal de- 


which pained him incessantly, he turaed | votion of the absent husband ; "but most 
and retreated with haste. At this aspect | enviable is his knowledge of those delicate 
the soldiers of Bebrix shouted long accla- | and unceriain affairs so provoking to village 
mations, and the twocamps of Saron and ! curiosity. Letters, directed in well-known 
Ruscin murmured furiously, while the, characters, and written with beating hearts 
young chief pursued the flying Celt without , within locked apartments, pass through his 
mercy, chasing hin before hiuas abcast of hands. 47 he blushing youth steals in at 
the furest. | twilight to receive from him his doom ; and 
“ Stop,” cried he to him, “I'am patient! to him is first known the results of a village 
as you said; “cun! run! I shall pursue you | belle’s foray through a neighboring district. 
until you know how rauch I am patient!’ |Our young deputy post-master rarely be- 
The Celt seized at last with despair at the | trayed his involuntary acquaintance with 
consequences of his salute, sought in vain | the nature of the missives he dispersed ; 
a place of safety; and Bebrix no doubt but, whenever sympathy was permitted, 
would have despatched hin by the horrid!e | his bright smile and radiating or tearful eve 
punishment which he had inflicted, if séme | Would show how earnesta part he took in 
soldiers of the camp of Saron had not flew | all his neighbors suffered or enjoyed.— 
to his sucecr. Bebrix stopped short his Never was there a kinder heart than Loyd 
chase; new warriors issued from the camp | Barnard’s—never a truer mirror than his 
of Ruscin, a great tumult ensued, and rent ; face. 
the airon all sides. Bebrix saw the cars'| Every family, however insignificant in 
whieh shewed the flank turn slowly 00 their; the stranger’s eye, has ‘a world of its own. 
wheels, the horses harnessed in, andthe | Fhe drama and the epic have their begin- 
bridle reached to those who mounted.— ining, their middle, and their end, in the 
i vsaterial world, The true story of human 
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relations never ends, and this seal of im- 
mortality it is, that gives a dignity and in- 
terest to the affections of the humble and 
unknown, beyond that which fiction and 

etry, even when it makes gcds and heroes 
its actors, can attach to qualities and pas- 
sions that are limited to this world’s stage. 

This iatrinsic dignity [ claim for the sub- 
jects of my humble village tale. 

Loyd Barnard’s father, Colonel Jesse 
Barnard, belonged to that defunct body, the 
aristocracy of our country. He served in 
the revolutionary war, he did good service 
to the state in the subsequent Shay’s re- 
bellion, and though he afterward inexplica- 
bly fell into the ranks of the popular or de- 
mocratic party, he retained the manners 
and insignia of his caste—the prescribed 
courtesies of the old regime, with the neatly 
tied cue, and the garment that has given 
place to the levelling pantaloon. He even 
persevered in the use of powder till it ceased 
to be an article of merchandise; and to the 
very last he maintained those strict obser- 
vances of politeness, that are becoming, 
among us, subjects of tradition and history. 
These, however, are merely accidents of 
educatson and usage. His moral constity-: 
tion had nothing aristocratic or exclusive. 
On the contrary, his heart was animated 
with what we would fain believe to be the 
spirit of our democratic institutions, a uni- 
versal good will. The colonel was remark- 
ably exempt (whether fortunately or unfor- 
tunately each according to his taste must 
decide) from the virtue or mania of his age 
and country; and consequently, at three- 
score and ten, instead of being the proprie- 
tors of lands.in the West, or ships on the 
sea, he possessed nothing but his small pa 
ternal estate in B , a pretty, cottage- 
looking dwelling, with a garden and an 
acre of land, As far back as the adminis- 
tration of Jefferson, he had received the ap- 

ointment of post-master; and, as the vil- 
age grew with the prosperity of manufac- 
tures and agriculture, the income of the of- 
fice has of late amounted to some five or six 
hundred dollars. This, with the addition 
of his pension as a revolutionary officer, 
raade the colonel ‘ passing rich ;’ for by this 
time his sons and daughters were married, 
and dispersed from Maia to Georgia, and 
the youngest enly, our friend Loyd, remain- 
edat home. ‘Passing rich’ we say, and 
repeat it, vas the eolonel. Those who have 
never seen 1n income of a few hundred dol- 
lars well administered in rural life, can 
have no conception of the comfort and inde- 
pendenca, nay, luxury, it will procure. In 
the first place, the staples of life, space, pure 
air, sweet water, and a continual feast for 
the eye, are furnished in the country, in un- 
measured quantity, by the bounty. of Provi- 
dence. Then when, as with the colonel, 
there are no vices to be pampered, no vani- 
ties to be cherished, no artificial distinc- 
tions tobe sustained, no conventional wants 
to be supplied, the few hundred dollars do 
all for happiness, that money can do. The 
king who has to ask his Commons for sup- 
plies, and the Creesuses of our land who 
still desire more than they have, might en- 
vy our contented colonel. or rather might 
have envied him, tiil, after a life of perfect 
exemption from worldly cares, he came, 
for the first time, to feel a chill from the 
shadows of the coming day—a distrustful 
fear that the morrow mizht not take care of 
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Amooz other luxuries of 4 like nature, 
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(the colonel was addicted to such indulgen- 
ees,) he had allowed himself to adopt a lit- 
tle destitute orphan-girl, Paulina Morton. 
She came tothe old people after their own 
girls were married & gone & proved so duti- 
Tuf and so helpful, that she was scarcely less 
dear to them than their own flesh and blood. 


Paulina, or Lina—for by this endearing di- | 


minutive they familiarly called her—was a 
pretty, very pretty girl, in spite of red hair, 
which, since it has lost the favor some 
beauty, divine or mortal, of classic days, 
won for it, is considered, if not a blemish, 
certainly not an attribute of beauty. Pauli- 
na’s frieads and lovers maintained that hers 
was getting darker every day, and that 
even were it fire-red, her soft, blue eyes, 
spirited, sweet mouth, coral lips, aud ex- 
quisitely tinted skin would redeem it. In- 
deed, good old Mrs. Batnard insisted it was 
only red in certain lights, and those certain 
Ithuriel lights Loyd Barnard never saw it! 
in; for he often expressed his surprise that 
any one could be so blind as tocall auburn 
red! In these days of reason’s suprema- 
cy, we have found out there are no such 
‘dainty mare as Ariel, Puck, and Oberon. 
Still the lover is not disenchanted. 

‘Lina, my child,’ said the old lady, one 
evening, just at twilight, while the burning 
brands sent a ruddy glow over the ceiling, 
and were reflected by the tea-things, our 
‘neat-handed lass was arranging,’ ‘Lina, 
do you expect Mr. Lovejoy this evening ?’ 

‘No, ma’am.’ 

‘ To-morrow evening, then ? 

‘No ma’am; I never expect him again.’ 

‘You astonish me, Lina. You don’t 
mean you have given him his answer ? 

Lina smiled, and Mrs. Barnard continu- 
ed. ‘I fear you have not duly considered, 
Lina.’ 

‘ What is the use of considering, ma’am, 
when we know our feelings ? 

‘* We can’t afford always, my child, to 
consult feelings. Nobody can say a wor 
against Mr. Lovejoy ; he made the best of 
husbands to his first wife.’ 

‘That was avery good reason why she 
should love him, ma’am.’ 

Mis. Barnard proceeded, without heed- 
ing the emphasis on she. ‘He has but 
three children, and two of them are out of 
the way.’ 

‘ A poor reason as I have always thought, 
ma’am, to give either to father or children 
for taking the place of mother to them.’ 

‘But here are few that are calculated for 
the place ; you are cut out for a step-moth- 
er, Lina—just the right disposition for step- 
mother, or step-daughter.’ 

Paulina’sideas were confused by compli- 
ment, and she was on the point of asking 
whether step-daughter and dautgher-in-law 
expressed the same relation, but some feel- 
ing checked her, and instead of asking she 
blushed deeply. The good old lady contin- 
ued her soundings. 

‘I did not, Lina, expect you to marry Mr. 
Lovejoy for love.’ 

‘For what then, ma’am, should I marry 
him ? asked Lina, suspending her house- 
wife labors, and ;standing Save the fire 
while she tied and untied the string of her 
little black silk apron. 

‘Girls often do marry, my child, to get 
a goed home.’ 

‘Marry to get ahome, Mrs. Barnard! 
I would was,h iron, sweep, scrub, beg to get! 
a home, sooner than marry to get one; and, | 


the world ?—thanks to your bounty and the 
eolonel’s.’ 

Mrs. Barnard sighed, took Lina’s fair, 
chubby hand in hers, stroked and pressed 
it. At this moment, the colonel, who had, 
unperceived by either party, been taking his 
twilight nap on his close-curtained bed in 
the adjoining bedroom, rose, and drew up 
to the fire. He had overheard the corver- 
sation, and now, to poor Paulina’s embar- 
rassment, joined in it. 

‘I am disappointed, Lina,’ he said ; ‘it is 
strange it is so difficult to suit you with a 
husband; you are easily suited with every 
thing else. 

‘But I don’t want a husband, Sir.’ 

‘There’s no telling how soon you may, 
Lina; I feel myself to be failing daily, and 
whenI am gone, my child, it will be alf 
poor Loyd can do to take care of his moth- 
er.’ . 

‘Can I not help him? Am I not stron- 
ger than Loyd? Would it not be happi- 
ness enough to work for Loyd, and Loyd’s 
mother? thought Paulina; but she hem- 
med, and coughed and said nothing. 

‘It would be a comfort to me,’ continued 
the old man, ‘ to see you settled in a home 
of your own before I die.” He paused, but 
there was no reply. ‘Idid not say a word 
when William Strong was after you—I did 
not like the stock ; nor when the young lawyer 
senthis fine presents—as Loyd said, ‘he 
had more%gab than wit;’ nor when poor 
Charles Mosely, was, as it were, dying for 
you, for, though his prospects were fiue in 
Ohio, I felt, and so did Mrs. Barnard, and 
so did Loyd, as if we could not have you 
go so faraway from us; but now, my child, 
the case is different. Mr. Lovejoy hasone 
ofthe best estates in the country; he is 
none of your flighty, here to-day and gone 
to-morrow folks, but a substantial, reliable 
person, and I think, and Loyd said —’ 
Here the brands fell apart; and, while Pau- 


d||lina was breathless to hear what Loyd i 


the old colonel rose to adjustthem. He ha 
broken the thread, and did not take it up in 
the right place. ‘As I was saying, my 
child,’ he resumed, ‘my lifeis very uncer- 
tain, and I think, and Loyd thinks —’ 

What Loyd thought Paulina did not 
learn, for at this moment the door opened, 
and Loyd entered. 

Loyd Barnard was of the Edwin or Wil- 
fred order; one of those humble and gener- 
ous spirits that give atl, neither asking nor 
expecting a return. He seemed born to 
steal quietly and alone through the shady 
paths oflife. A cast from a carriage in his 
infancy had, without producing any mutil- 
ation or yisible injury, given a fatal shock 
to his constitution. He had no disease 
within the reach of art, but a delicacy, a 
fragility, that rendered him incapable of 
continuous exertion or application of any 
sort. A merciful Providence provides com- 
pensations, or, at least, alleviations, for all 
the ills that flesh is heir to; and Loyd Bar- 
nard, in abundantleisure for reading, which 
he passionately loved, in the tranquillity of 
a.perfect resigned temper, and in a_univer- 
oat sympithy with all that feel, enjoy, and 
suffer, had little reason to envy the active 
and prosperous, who are bustling and strug- 
gling through the chances and changes of 
this busy life. His wants were few, and 
easily supplied by the results of the desulto- 

employments he found in the village, in 
the intervals of his attention to the post-of- 





beside, hare I not the pleasantest home in} 


fice. As much of what we call virtue is 
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irresistably to the argument of love, disap- 

peared, and the old lady, who, it must be 
happiness, for till of late, he had felt no more | confessed, lived less by faith than her gen- 
anxiety for the furture than nature's com- tle spouse, replied: 


constitutional, so we suppose was Loyd’s 
contentment; if it was not virtue, it was 





mdners—the birds and flowers. | ©The office continued to Loyd! Who 

‘Ah, my son,’ said the old gentleman, ever heard of old Jackson’s heart beiag 
‘you have come just in the right time—but overruled to do what he had not a mind to?’ 
where is Lina gone ?” | © My dear child!’ 

‘She went outas I came in, Sir, andI, ‘ Well, my dear, do hear me out; don’t 
thought she looked as if she had seen weep- ~ oo fishes all go on one side of 
ing.’ | the table 
: ? Weeping? echoed the colonel; and = Why, we have had ou: plates filleda 
‘Weeping!’ reechoed the old lady; and) pretty while, my dear. : ¥ 
‘could we bave hurt her feelings? asked) ‘Well, my dear, oid Jackson could not 
both in the same breath. take the bread and butter out of the mouth 

‘Why, what in the world have you been | of a revolutionary officer.’ 
saying to her, mother? . ‘Tam sure he has proved that he would 

‘Nothing, Loyd — nothing — nothing— | not.’ : 
do n’t look so scared. We were only ex- ‘No, my dear, could not. Why, even 

ostulatigg a little, as it were, and urging | his own party—and we all know what his 
her to accept Mr. Lovejoy’s offer.’ party are in old Massachusetts—’ : 

Loyd looked ten times paler than usual, ‘ About like the other party, my dear. 
and kept his eye rivitted on his mother,|| ‘My dear! how can yousayso! Wh 
till she added, ‘ But somehow it seems as | his own party are the most violent, given- 
if she could not any way feel to it.’ _ over, asit were, and low-lived people ; yet 

‘Thank God! murmured Loyd, fetching } they would be ashamed to see you turned 
along breath. Both parents heard the un-j out of office.’ 
wonted exclamation, and to both it was a ‘They would be sorry, know; for we 
revelation. The Colonel rose, walked to) have many good friends, and kind neigh- 
the window, and, though the blinds were i bors among them; there’s Mr. Loomis, 
closed, stood as if gazing out, and the old | Harry Bishop, and M:. Barton.’ 
lady jerked her knitting-needle from the) ‘Mr. Barton! Lyman Barton! My dear, 
sheath, and rolled up the kpitting-work, | every body knows, and every body says, Ly. 
though she was not inthe seani-needle. =| man Barton has been waiting this last doz_ 

It is difficult in any case for parents to, en years to step into your shoes. The post” 
realize how soon their children pass the j office is just what he wants. To be sure 
bound of childhood, and how soon, among he is a snug man, and lives within his 
other thoughts inctdent to maturity, love, means; but then he has a large growing 
and marriage enter their heads. But there | family, and they are obliged to be prudent, 
were good reasons why the Colonel and | and there would be enough to say he ought 
his wife should have fancied the governing | to have the office. And, beside, is he not 
passions and objects of ordinary lives had | always working for the party? writing io 
never risen above their soa’s horizon.— | the paper? and serving them every way ? 
They considered him perfectly incompe-) And who was ever a Jackson man, but for 
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‘tent to provide for the wants of the most| what he expected to get forit? No, no,my | 


frugal family, and they had forgotten that | dear, mark my’ words! you won’t be cold, 

love ‘takes no counsel from prudence. It was’) before Lyman Barton will be sending off a 

too late now to remember it. | petition to Washington for the office, and 
The Colonel, after repeated clearings of | signed by every Jackson man in town,’ 

his throat, taking offhis spectacles, wiping || ‘I don’t believe it, my dear; I don’t feel 

and putting them on again, said, ‘Are you) asif Lyman Barton would ask for the of- 


attached to Lina, my son? He used the} fice.’ 


wordsin its prescriptive rustic sense. * Well, my dear, you'll see, after you are 
‘Yes, Sir.’ ‘dead and gone, how it will be—you may 
‘Strange I never mistrusted it! — How | laugh—I mean J shall see, iff am spared— 
| you always have, colonel, just such a blind 
‘Ever since I was old enough to under- | faith in every body.’ 
stand my feelings; but I did not, till very | ‘My faith is founded on reason and expe- 
lately, know that [ could not bea: thejrience, my dear. Through life I have 
thoughts of her becoming attached to anoth- | found friends kind to me beyond my de- 
ver.’ servings, and far beyond my expectations. 
‘Do you know what Lina’s feelings are ?’ | I have got pretty near the other shore, and 
‘No, Sir.’ | L can’t remember that ever I had an enemy.’ 
* But surely you can guess, Loyd,’ intex-) While this conversation was in progress, 
rupted his mother. | there was a ¢ete-a-tete,on which we dare 
*Lcan hope, mother—and I do.’ | not intrude, in another apartment of the 
‘ The sooner, my son, you both get over) house. The slight veil that had covered 
it the better, for there is no kind of pros- | the hearts of our true lovers dropped at the 
pect for you.’ — { first touch, and both, finding amine of the 
‘ My child,’ said the good old man, gen-!| only riches they coveted, ‘dared be poor in 
tly laying his hand on the shoulder of his | this world’s poor sense. Secured by the 
companion of fifty years, ‘trust in Provi- | good colonel’s indulgence, for the present 
dence ; our basket and store have been al-| they werejtco happy to look beyond the sun- 
ways full, and why should not our children’s | shine that played around them for any dark 
be? Loyd now does the business of the} entanglements to which their path might 





post-office; while Ilive they can share with’, conduct them. In any event, they did noi 


us, and, when I am gone, it may so be, that’ risk the miseries of dependence, nor the 
the heart of the ruler will be so overruled, | pains of starvation. Nature, in our land, 
that the office will be continued to Loyd.’ |, spreads an abundant table; and there is al- 

Loyd, either anticipating his mother’s ways a cover awaiting the fragal and in- 


16 


fruitful field. Any thing short of absolute 
want, perhaps even that, it seemed to our 
young friends happiness to encounter to- 
gether. 

Oh ye perjured traffickers in marriage 
vows! ye buyers and sellers of hearts— 
hearts! they are not articles of commerce— 
huyers and sellers of the bodies that might 
envelope and contain celestial spirits, eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow ye die! 
To-morrow your home, that temple of the 
affections, which God himself has conse- 
erated, shall be their tomb, within whose 
wails shall be endured the torpor of death 
with the acute consciousness of life ! 

Our simple friends wotted not of the mis- 
eties of artificial life. These had never 
even crossed the threshold of their imagine 
ations. The colonel gave his harty consent 
for the asking, and his prudent help-mate 
was too true-hearted a woman to withhold 
hers. There are those wise as serpents, if 
not harmless as doves, in village life; and 
such shook their head:, and wondered if 
the colonel calculated tolive and be post- 
master for ever! or if Loyd could be such a 
fool as to expect to succeed to the office 
when every body knew it was just 2s ood 
as promised to Mr. Barton! Loyd Bar- 
nard, a steady, consistent (our own side is 
always consistent) whig, expect the tender 
mercies of the Jackson party! No, Loyd 
Barnard indulged no such extravagant ex- 
pectation. He had stood by ‘uld Massa- 
chusetts, through her obstinate or her con- 
sistent opposition to the general govern- 
ment, and he expected to reap the custom- 
ary reward of such firmness or—prejudice. 
Toconfess the truth, he thought little about 
the future, and not all of the Malthusian 
theories. His present happiness was e- 
nough, and it was brightened with the soft 
and equal light of the past. As to Paulina, 
it was her nature, 
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e’er to forgather wi’ sorrow and care, 

But gie themaskelp as they’re creepin alang.’ 

The preliminaries being ‘adjusted, it was 
agreed on ail bands that the weddin 
should notpbe deferred. Quilts were quil- 
ted—the publishment pasted on the chureh 
door—and the wedding-cake made. Nev- 
er had the colonel seemed better and bright- 
jer; bis step was firmer, his person more 
| erect than usual; and his face reflected the 
| happiness of his children, as the leafless 
woods warm and kindle in a spring sun- 
shine. 

At this moment came one of those sud- 
den changes that mock at human calcula- 
tions. An epidemic iafluenza, fatal to the 
feeble and the old, was passing over the 
whole country. Colonel Barnard was one 
of its first victims. He died aftera week’s 
illness ; and though he was some years be- 
yond the authorized period, of mortality, his 
death at this moment occasioned a general 
shock, as if he had been cut off in the prime 
of life. All—even his enemies, we should 
have said, but enemies he had none—spoke 
of the event ina subdued voice, end with 
the sincerest expressions of regret. The 
griefof his own litle family we have not 
space to describe, or, if we had, how eould 
we depict the desolation of a home from 
which such a fountain of love and good- 
ness was suddenly removed? Notwith- 
standing the day of the funeral was one of 
ihe coldest of a severe January, the mercury 
being some degrees below cipher, and the 
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billows, numbers collected from the adjoin- | 
ing towns to pay the last tribute of respect | 
to the good colonel. 

There is a reality in the honor that is 
rendered at arustic funeral toa poor, good 
man, a touching sincerity in sympathy 
where every follower is a mourner. 

The custom, growing in some of our cit- 
ies, of private funerals, of limiting the at- 
tendants to the family and nearest friends 
of the deceased, is there in good taste.— 
The parade of ceremony, the pomp of aum- 
bers, the homage of civility, and all the 
show and tricks of hollow conventional life, 
are never more out of place, sever more 
revolting, than where death has come with 
its resistless power and awiul truth. But 
a country funeral has, beside its quality of 
general sorrow, somewhat of the nature of 
the Egyptian court that sat upon the merits 
of the dead. ‘The simplicity and frankness 
of country life has truly exhibited the charac- 
ter of the departed, aud if judg+d in gentle- 
ness (as all human judgment should be 
rendered) it is equitably judged. 

The colonel’s humble home was filled to 
overflowing, so that there were numbers 
who were obliged to wait the moving of the 
procession in the intense cold on the out-ide 
of the house; and they did wait, patiently 
and reverently—ao slight testimony of their 


ae ty 
The coffin was placed in the centre of the 
largest apartinent, in country phrase, the 
‘dwelling-room.’ Within the little bed- 
room sat the ‘mourners;’ but a stranger, | 
who should have seen the crowd as they 
vessed forward one after another, for 2 last 
gok at their departed friend, might have be- 
heved thatthey were all mourning a father. 
They were remembering a parent's offices. 
There was the widow, whom he had visited 
in her afliction; there the orphans, now 
grown to be thriving men and women, fath- 
ers and mothers, whom he had succored, 
couuselled, and watched over; there were 
those whom he had visited in prison ; there 
- were sometime enemies converted tafriends 
by his peace-making interventions; there 
. Was the young man reclaimed by his wise 
“counseland steady friendship, for the good 
- colonel had a ‘skeptic smile’ for what oth- 
-ers deemed hopleess depravity, and believ- 
ed 
——-‘ some pulse of good must live 
Within a human nature.’ 
And there were children with wet eyes, for 
the rare old man who had always a smile 
for their joys, and tear for their troubles ; 
and one, { remember as her mother lifted 
her up for the last look, whispered, ‘Oh, he 
i3 too good a man to bury up in the ground!. 

And there, ia the midst of this sad com- 
pany,and with a face quite as sad as his 
neighbors’, stood Lyman Barton. A little 
urchin, a particular friend of the old colon- 
el’s, and of mine too, who stood beside me, 

ulled my ear down to his lips, und turning 
his flashing eye upon Barton, whispered, 

‘Ought not he to be ashamed of himself?’ 

‘Why, Hal, why? 

‘He is making believe cry, just like a 
crocodile! Every body says he has writ- 
ten to old Jackson already to be made post- 
master. 1 wish he was in the colonel’s 
piace.’ 

‘You could not wish him in a better, my 
dear.’ 

, Oh, I did not mean that! 1 did not mean 
that? 

fle whonld hare proeseded: but [ shook 


my head, and put an end to the explanation 
he was eager to make. 

The funeral was over, the cold wind was 
howling without, the sigh of the mourners 
alone was heard, where a few days before 
allhad been cheerfulness and’ preparation 
for the happiest event of human life. Pau- 
lina had lighted a single lamp, and placed it 
iu the farther part of the room, for there 
seemed something obtrusive even in the 
cheerfulness of light. She was seated ona 
low chair beside the old lady. The passive- 
ness of grief was peculiarly unsuited to her 
activity and happy nature; and, as she sat 
as if she were paralized, not even heeding 
the Colonel’s favorite cat, who jumped into 
her lap, and purted, and looked up for its 
accustomed caress, one could hardly believe 
she was the same girl who was for ever on 
the wing, laughing and singing from morn- 
ing till night. Poor Loyd too, who had so 
gently acequiesced in the evils of his lot, 
who had bentlike the reed before the wiads 
of adversity, suffered now as those only do 
who resist while they suffer. Perhaps it 
was notin human nature not to mingle the 
disappointment of the lover with the grief of 
the son, and, while he was weeping his loss, 
to ponder over some of his father’s last 
words. ‘Of course, my children,’ he had 
said, ‘you will dismiss all thoughts of niar- 
riage—for the present, [ mean. It will be 
all, I am afraid more, than you can do, Loyd, 
when the post-office and the pension is 
gone, to get bread for your mother. If you 
marry, you can’t tell how many claims there 
may be upon you. But don’t be discourag- 
ed, my children; cast your care upon the 
Lord—something may turn up—wait—bles- 
sed are they who wait in faith.’ 

Both promised to wait, and both, as thev 
now resolved their promise, religiously re- 
solved to abide by it, cost what it might. 
Their painful meditations were interrupt- 
ed by a knock at the outer door, and Loyd 
admitted Major Perrit, one of his neighbors, 
and one of those everlasting meddlers in 
others’ affairs, who, if a certain proverb 
were literal, must have had as many fingers 
as Argus had eyes. 

‘1] am sorry for our affliction, ma’am,’ 
said he, shaking Mrs. Barnard’s extended 
hand, while a sort of simpering smile play- 
ed about his mouth, in spite of the appropri- 
ate solemnity he had endeavored to as- 
sume; ‘don’t go out, Miss Paulina ; what 
I have to communicate is interesting to you, 
as well as to the widow and son of the de- 
ceased.’ 

‘Some other time, Sir,’ interposed Loyd, 

whose face did not conceal how much he 
was annoyed by the officiousness and bust- 
ling manner of his visiter. 
Excuse me, Loyd; I am older than you, 
and ought to be a little wiser; we must 
take time by the fore-lock; others are up 
and doing ; why should we not be?’ 

Loyd now comprehended the Major’s bu- 
siness, and, pained and somewhat shocked, 
he turned away; but, remembering the in- 
tention was kind, though the mode was 
coarse, he smothered his disgust, and for- 
ced himself to say: 

‘We are obliged to you, Major Perrit, 
but I am not in a state of mind to attend to 
anv business this evening.’ 

“Oh, I kaow you have feelings, Loyd; 
but you must not®be more nice than wise. 
They must not get the startofus. I al- 
ways told my wife it would he so, and new 








she sees I was right. [I tell you, Loyd, in 
confidence, your honered father was not 
cold, before Lyman Bartron was handing 
round his petition for the office.’ It was not 
in human nature for the old lady to sup- 
press an ahem! at this exact fulfilment of 
her prediction to the poor colonel. ‘ Bar- 
ton’s petition,’ continued Perrit, ‘ will go on 
to Washington in the mail to-mowow, and 
ours must go with it; here it 1s... He took 
the paper from his pocket, and, opening it, 
showed a longlist of names. * A heavy 
list, he added; ‘but every one of them 
whigs; we »’id not ask a Jackson man; 
there would have been no use, you know ; 
Lyman Barton leads them all by the nose.’ 


Here Perrit was interrupted by a knock 
at the entry door. A packet addresed to 
Loyd was handed to him. Perrit glanced 
at the superscription, and exclaimed, ‘This 
is too much, by George! He has had the 
impudence to send you the petition.’ 

‘I could not have believed this of him,’ 
thought Loyd, as he broke the seal; for he, 
like his father, reluctantly believed ill of 
anyone. ‘There were a few lines on the 
envelope; he read them to himself, and 
then, with that emotion wich a good man 
feels at an unexpected good deed, he read 
them aloud: 

‘My DEAR FRIEND Loyp: | 4 


* Excuse me for intruding on you, at this early mo- 
ment, a busifiéss matter that ought not to be deferred. 
You will see by the enclosed, that my friends and my- 
self have done what we could totestily our respect for 
the memory of your exceilent father, and our esteem 
for you. Wishing you the success you deserve, 

‘LT remain very truly yours, 
‘Lyman Barton.’ 


The enclosed paper was a petition, head- 
ed by Lyman Barton, and signed by al- 
most every Jackson partisan in the town, 
that the office of post-master might be given 
to Loyd Barnard. A short prefix to the pe- 
tition expressed the signers’ respect for the 
colonel, and their unqualified confidence in 
his son. Perrit ran his eye over the list, 
and exclaiming, ‘ This is the Lord’s hand! 
by George!’ he siezed his hat and departed, 
eager to have at least the consolation of 
first spreading the news through the vilage.. 

Few persons comprehend a degree of vir- 
tue beyond that of which they are them- 
selves capable. 

‘It is, indeed, in one sense,’ said Loyd, 
as the door closed after Perrit, ‘the hand of 
the Lord; tor Heit is that makes his crea- 
tures capable of such disinterested good- 
ness.’ 

Those who heard the fervid language 
and tone in which Loyd expressed his grat- 
itude, when he that night, for the first time, 
took his father’s place at the family altar, 
must have felt that this was one of the few 
cases where it was equally ‘blessed to give 
and to receive.’ 

Loyd’s appointment came by return mail 
from Washimgton. In due time the wed- 
ding-cake was cut, and Our Village Post- 
master isas happy as love and fortune can 
make him. 


It was a bright thought in a philanthropist 
of one of our cities, to note down the actual 
good deeds that passed under his observa- 
tion. We have imitated his example in re- 
cording an act of rare disinterestedness and 
generosity. It certainly merits a more en- 
during memorial; but it has its fitting re- 
ward in the respect it inspires, and in its 
blessed tendency to vanquish the prejudices 
and soften the asperities of political parties. 
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Incidents cf Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petraa 
and the Holy Lund, by an American— Two 
volumes——-New- York.—-Harper & Brothers, 
1837. 

The author of these volumes tells us that be- 
fore arriving at Egypt, he knew nothing of 
architecture, that he “ could not tell the differ- 
ence between a Cromos and a propylon;” and 
that his“ whole knowledge of Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties was little more than enough to enab!e him 
to distinguish between a mummy and a pyra- 
mid.” We agree with him in believing ee 
was necessary to find a place in his page: 
Egypt’s Temples; and had he neglected it, it 
would have been like “leaving out Jerusalem 
in the history of the Holy Land;” yet we think 
that his work has not been rendered less inter- 
esting or instructing by his ignorance of those 
lJasting monuments of ancient glory. 

His tour was from Alexandria, up the Nile— 
“the river which the Egyptians worshiped and 
the Arabs loved, and which, as the Mfussul- 
mans say, if Mohammed had tasted, he would 
have prayed Heaven for terrestial immortality, 
that he might continue to enjoy it forever.”— 
He passed Cairo—* Cairo of the Califs, the su- 
perb town, the holy city, the delight ofthe imagin- 
ation, greatest among the great, whose splendor 
and opulence made the prophet smile.” Of this 
city the author says: 

“ The traveller who goes there with the re- 
miniscences of Arabian tales hanging about 
him, will no where see the Cairo of the Calits; 
but before arriving there, he will have seen a 
curious and striking spectacle. He will have 
seen, sireaming from the gate, among luaded 
cameis and dromedaries, the dashing Turk with 
his glittering sabre, the wily Greek, the grave 
Armenian, and the despised Jew, with their 
long silk robes, their solemn beards, and vari- 
ous and striking costumes; he will have seen 
the harem of more than one rich Turk, eight 
or ten women on horseback, coinpletly envelop- 
ed in large black silk wrappers, perfectly niding 
face and person, and preceded by that abomina- 
tion of the East, a black eunuch; the miserable 
santon, the Arab saint, with a few scanty rags 
on his breast and shoul:lers, the rest of his body 
perfectly naked; the swarthy Bedouin of the 
desert, the haughty janizary, with a cocked 
gn in his hand, dashing furiously through 
the crowd, and perhaps bearing some b!oody 
mandate of his royal master; and perhaps he 
will have seen and blushed for his own image, 
in the person of some beggarly Italian refugee.” 

The author gives an interesting account of 
an interview which he had at Cairo with his 
highness the pacha, who reached the throne “ by 
the usual road to greatness among the Turks 
—war, blood-shed and treachery ;” we regret 
that its length forbids our transplanting it to our 
columns. He visited the :uins of the ancient 
Heliopolis, situated four miles from the city, 
and thus speaks of it:— % 

“The geographer Strabo visited these ruins 
thirty years A. C., and describes them almost 
exactly as we see them now. A great temple 
of the Sun once stood here. Herodotus and 
Plato studied philosophy in the schools of Heli- 
opolis; ‘a barbarous Persian overturned her 
temples; a fanatic Arabian burnt her books;’ 
and a single obelisk, standing sixty-seven fect 
high, in a field ploughed and cultivated to its 
very base, stands, a melancholly monument of 
former greatness and eternal ruin.” 





~ He passed Thebes—Thebes, so famed for her 

hundred gates; the history of whose magnifi- 
cence has added so bright a page to the records 
of Egypi’sglory. “ The plough has been driven 
over the ruins of her temples, and grass was 
growing where her palaces had stood.” He as- 
cended the cataracks so celebrated for their fu- 
rious dashings. He says,— 

“These were the great cataracks of the Nile, 
whose ro2r in ancient days affrighted the Egy p- 
tian boatmen, which history and poetry have 
iuvesied with extraordinary and ideal terrors ! 
The traveller who has come from a country as 
far distant as mine, bringing all that freshness 
of feeling with which a citizen of the New 
World turns to the storied wonders of the old, 
and has roamed over the mountains and drank 
of the rivers of Greece, will have found himself 
so ofien cheated by the exagerated accounts of 
the ancients, the vivid descriptions of the poets, 
and his own imagination, that he will haidly 
feel disappointed when he‘stands by this apology 
for a catarack,” “ or rather, ifa citizen of anew 
world may lay his innovating hands upon things 
consecrated by the universal consent of ages, 
what w- who have heard the roar of Niagaya 
would call simply the ‘ rapids.’” 

He reiurned to Cairo, and then struck off trom 
the Nile into the wide desart waste of Arabian 
sands: he crossed the Red Sea where it is sup- 
posed that Moses and the wandering Israelites 
walked upon dry land in the midst of waters, 
and where the proud, high beating hearts of 
Pharaoh and his host were stilled. He passed 
through the mountainous wilderness of Sinai. 
He says that, 

“ Not a shrub or blade of grass grew on their 
naked sides, deformed wiih gaps and fissures; 
and they looked as if by a sight jar or shake, 
they would crumble inio millions of pieces. lt 
is impossible to describe correctly the singularly 
interesting appearance of these meuntains.— 
Age, hoary and venerable, is the predominant 
character. They looked as if their great crea- 
tor had made them higher than they are, and 
their summiis, worn and weakened by the ac- 
tion of the elements for thousands of years, had 
cracked and fallen.” Hethus speaks of Mount } 
Sinai :— H 

“ This is the holy mountain; and among all | 
the stupendous works of Nature, not a place jj 
can be selected more fitied for the exhibition of 
Almighty power. Ihave stood upon the sum- 
mit of giant Emma, and looked over the clouds 
floating beneath it, upon the bold scenery of 
Sicily, and the distant mountains of Calabria, 
upon the top of Vesuvius, and looked down 
upon the waves of lava, and the ruined and 
half-covered cities at iis foot; but they are 
nothing compared with the terrific solitudes and 
bleak majesty of Sinai. An observing traveller 
has well called it ‘a perfect sea of gesolation.’ 
Not a tree or shrub, or blade of grass isto be 
seen upon the bare and naked sides of innumer- 
able mountains, heaving their naked summits 
to the skies, while the crambling masses of 
granite all around, and the distant view of the |: 
Syrian desart, with its boundless waste of iands, 
from the wildest and most dreary, the most ter- | 
rific and desolate picture that imagination can 
conceive.” 

At the foot of this mountain is a convent, 
where the author spent a short time and resied 
himself from his toilsome journeying. The j 
following account of his interview with the Su- 
perior is interesting. 

“The Superior was a Greek by birth, and 
though it was thirty years since he had first 
came tothe convent at Sinai, and twenty years 
since he entered it the last time—he was still a 


| 
! 
| 
| 


‘well repey for a perusal. 


gle for iiborty, and of what Aimcrica had done 


for her in the hour of need,and he iold me, that 
next to his own country, he loved mine; 
and by his kinduess to me as an individual, he 
sought to —_ in part, his country’s debt of 
gratitude. my wanderings in Greece, 1 had 
invariably found the warmest feeling towards 
my country. I had found it in the offices of gov- 
ernment, in my boatman, my muleteer, and I 1e- 
member a pleughman on immortal Marathon 
sang in my greeiing ears, the praises of Ameri- 
ca. I had seen the tear stream down the manly 
cheeks of a mustached Greek, when be talked 
of America. I had seen those who had receiv- 
ed direcily from the hands of my countrymen, 
the bounty that came from home. One I re- 
member, pointed to a family of sons and daugh- 
ters, who, he told me, were saved from absolute 
starvation” by our — help; and so dearly 
wes our country loved there, that I verily be- 
lieve the mountain robber would have spared 
the unprotected Americ«n. 

I knew that this feeling existed in Greece, 
but I did not expect to find it thus glowing in the 
wilderness of Sinai. For myself, different in 
this respect froin most other travellers, I liked 
the Grecks. Travellers and strangers condemn 
the whole people as dishonest, because they ‘are 
cheated by their boatman or muleteers, without 
even thinking of their four ceniuries of biuer 
servitude; but when I remember their long 
oppression and galling chzins, instead of won- 
dering that they were so bad, | wondered that 
they were not worse. I liked the Greeks; and 
when I talked of Greece, and what I had seen 
there—of the Bavarians lording it over the de- 
seendants of Cimon and Miltiades, the face of 
the superior finshed and his eyes flashed fire; 
and when I spoke of the deep interest their suf- 


| ferings and their glorious struggle had created 


in America, the old man wept. Oh, who can 
ir asnre the feeling that binds a man to his na- 
tive land? Though forty years an exile, buried 
in the wildcrness, aud neither expecting nor 
wishing to re-visit the world, he loved his 
coun'ry as if his foot now pressed her soil, and 
under his moukish robe there glowed a heart 2s 
patriotic as ever beat beneath 4 soldier’s corslet. 
The reader will excuse an unusual touch of 
sensibility in me, when he reflects upon my 
singular position, sitting at the base of Mount 
Sinai,snd hearing irom the lips of a white- 
headed Greck, the praises of my beloved coun- 
try. He sat with me till the ringing of the mid- 
night bell for prayers, when T threw myself 
upon the mat, end before the hollow sounds had 
died away in the cloisters, I was fast asleep.” 
He visited Mount Hor, upen which Aaron 
was told to go up anddie; al.o the ancient city 
of Petra. Did our coiuins permit, we should 


\like to give his description of Aaron’s tomb, 


and of the “long lost capital of Edom” “eight 
hundred years before Christ, Amozizh the king 
cf Judea, slew of Giom in the valley of Sah, 
ten thousend and took Petreea by war.” 

We have not recom to speak of the author’s 
visitings in the Holy Land, as we wouid wish, 
but we assure our readers that his voiumes will 

We close with a de- 
scription of a sleeping Mussulman. He wasa 
wild Arnaout who undertook to protect znd 
guide the author from Hebron to Jerusalem. 

“ He lay extended at full length on his back, 


| with his arms folded across his breast, his right 


hand clutching the hilt.of his sword, and his left 


ithe handle of a pistol; his broad chest rose aud 


fell with his long and heavy respirations; and 
he slept like 4 man who expected to be roused 
by acrytobatile. Hus youch and manhood had 
been speut in secnes of violence; his hands 
were red- with blood; mnrderand rapine had 
been jamiliar to him; and when his blood was 








Greek in heart. His relations with his native 
land were kept up by the occasional visits of | 
pilgrims. Be had heard of her bloody struz- | 


up in batule, the shrieks and groans of the dying 
Were music in his ears; yet he slept, and his 
sleep was cnlin and sound as that of childhood.” 
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Cuaistuas.—Upon the tirst Christmas eve a 
s:ar in the heavens left its woated place and 
siood over, where a new born bzbe lay cradled 
in a manger. It was a wonderful movement 
among the glittering planets that roll in majesty 
to the will of their maker; but not so wonderful 
asthat infant’s humble visitings. Though the 
proud men that ranked as lords upon Judea’s 
plains, wou'd have loosed upon that infant form 
with acurled lip or a passing sneer; thought 
trembles at the greatness of the spirit that was 
thereincarnate. Theson of God left his father’s 
kingdom, and came a messenger of glad tidings, 
bringing peace, love and mercy. He came to 
induce us to divest ourselves of all those pas- 
sions that degrade onr natures; of “envy, m2l- 
ice and all uncharitableness.” Hecametc teach 
us those nobler and batter principles, that form 
his attributes. We should celebrate his “ birth 
day.” If our hearts have cherished wrong 
emctions—if we are at variance with our neigh- 
bor; this is 2 fi: time to reconcile, io biaish from 
our breast the errors that mar our joys. Let 
heart mezt heart—in harmony and union be 
happy and joyous; sincerely, gentle readers 
we wish you ali a “ Meary CuaistMas.” 





Tus Srovex Boy.—We would call the partic- 
ular atiention of our readers to the article upon 
our first page, bearing the above head. Ii was 
written by one who has b2en long acanzinted 
with the subject of those early and painful re- 
verses of fortune—one who fur years has herd 
the same story of blighted hopes—one who pos- 
sesses a strong and discriminating mind, and: 
who doub‘s not the truth of the interesting in- 
cidents he has given. He was scrupulous is 
stating nothing bat what he confidently b2- 
lieved to b2 facts; and we hope that the plain, | 
navarnished tale miy not bz deemed less valu-| 
able, because that he withheld fancy’s aiirac- 
tive coloring. We have ourselves had tho 
pleasure of seeing M——, and of conversing 
wih him. Thongh he has passed through 
scenes of the most heart-rending cruelty and 
ozpression, and though he bears the weigh! of 
more than four-score years, he stands erect, 
and speaks with a voice as unfaltering as if he 
had ever basked in the sunshine of prosperity, 
and was now but just passing from the prime of 
minhosd. We heard him relate various inci- 
dents of his childhood, and were not a little 
excited as the old man dwelt upon the glittering 
pageantry of wealth and splendor which had 
surrounded him, when life was young and hopes 

2re buoyant~as with artless simplicity he 
spake of his play ground and toys, the cherished 
remiaisences, that, fiom a little sunny spot, 
glimmered througha long vista of years. And 
then again, as he turned to a darker page of his 
history—as he spoke of him who had stole and 
bere him from his enviable home—of his et- 
tempts to escape—of the unfeeling harshness he 
received, and of the indignant beatings of his 
prond little heart, our most intense interest was 
excited, and all our sympathizing emotions were 
in play. From what we learned, we are satis- 
fied that he was born in Malaga; and though 
there miy not b3 running in his veins the royal 





| 


| but the sowl t/self—that page is every thing, the 


the nobility cf Spain. He has in his life made 
many attempts to re-visit the land of his birth, 
bat his efforts have ever been foiled. By aseem- 
ing fatality he has been shut out from the “ home 
of his fathers;” and now, his years have gath- 
ered so thick upon him, that he would not think 
of trusting himself upon the faithless main — 
His life has bzen full! of interesting incidents, 
and we may hereafter give other passages from 
his history. 





History of the English Language and Liiera- 
ture, by Robert Chambers; to which is added, 
a history of American contributions to the En- 
glish Language and Literature, by Rev. Roy- 
at Robbins, 1 vol. p. 320. 

We are never too old to learn, is a trite say- 
ing bata true one. Title pages, prefaces, and 
dedicatiuns, like the apologetical cant with 
which members of congress usually commence 
set speeches, have alway’ been regarded by us as 
revium spectacula rerum—trifles set vut for 
show rather thau use. Whena new publica- 
tion came to hand, our starling point has al- 
way: been at chapter firs!, 10 matter how much 
omn'facious matter might precede it, and it 
was seldom that we ever got a glimpse of the ti- 
tle page, until the rest was completed. We were 
egregiously wrong, however, and thanks to the 
Revorend Royal Rebbins we stand, or rather 
sit corrected. 

“Titles,” says a lovely correspondent in a 

pink note just received full of kindness and com- 

plimen’s, ‘bear the same relation to publica- 
tions that the connienance does to the s ul—a 
convenient interpreter telling us in a word the 
charac:er of a volume.” Very prettily said 

Miss! and most fully do we agree with you in 

thinking that “upon this principle the title Oa- 

sis is a proper cognomen for our enchanting 
monthly,” bat your axium fails when applied to 
the literary efforis of the Rev. Royal Robbins! 

With him the title is not the index to the suul 


rest nothing. History of Histories—the t2tle 
peg? is full of istory but the work itself is a 
mixiure of learning—folly—discretion—stupid- 


ery thing but Fiastory! 

Courtions rader! having thuszaticutly point- 
edoutthe merits and defects of this e/abvrate 
work of 229 pages it now only remains that we 
should consider the peculiarities of the au- 
thors and the relation they bear to the important 
subjects of their labors. 

And here, inthe very nick of time, to save 
| us the toil of minu‘e enquiry, appears at our el- 
| bow a faithful though nameles sprite—geniuslo- 
' ci—ever ready at our call,and our flourish of 
| whose potent wand does more to illustrate a 


quills in the univer-e. We confess we grow 
somewhat sentimental and not a little supersti- 
tiouas——but we have no time to moralize—a 
I ood of light, pure, inefiible, pours around us— 
I the brick walls of our wAereabouts become trans- 
| parent as glass, and alihough we see less than 





blood of Ferdinand, we dob: not, but that his y 


lneage would place him high in rank among 





| the angel standing in the sun beneath whom pas- 
ed in suecession, Kingdoms—Continents— Is- 


ity—assumption—bombast, and every thing, er- | 


sub’ect that the flonrishing of all the grey goose | 


necessary for our purpose. Grand, imposing 
spectacle! Before us lies the Atlantic, bearing 
the flieets of distant lands upon its bosom, and on 
one side smiles Britania’s favored Isle and on 
the other our enviable America. By theaid of 
a magic glass, furnished by our guardian spirit 
the “ wide, wide sew” narrows down toa “‘ clever 
bay” and the once distant lands though rivals in 
arms seem to meet in each others embrace, fui- 
ly perfecting the scheme of Barry Cornwall, 
who wasso anxious “to diminish the space that 
separates America from England!!” In each 
consecrated to letters, science and the arts, rises 
a stupendous column, whose base fillsthe plain 
; a whose lufty summit, begirt with 
cldtids, the lightnings of Heaven play. The 
one is more ven:rable, but the other is equally 
imposing, and upon each are incribed names 
destined to live in the remembrance of the 
world throughout all ages. And upon one col- 
umn perches a Fly and upon the other a Beetle, 
in allthe pride and circumstances of life, and 
although their contracted visions extend scarce 
an inch around them, yet they essay to criticise 
and julge of the materials, design and effect of 
the whole. 

As you live, reader! the one insect is no oth- 
er than Robert Chambers and the other is the 
Reverend Royal Robbins! 


Damnunt quod non intelligunt.—Cic, 





ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 


The New York Mirror has given to the pub- 
lic a conclusion to this last unfinished novel of 
Bulwer. Weare not usually wanting in faith, 
but our credulity extends not to receiving this, 
as fromtheauthor of Pelham. The interesting 
characters that were left in their prime of life 
are singularly neglected or disposed of, as suit- 
ed the wayward fancy of the writer. 


Ermest Maltravers, who, by Bulwer, was left 
mourning that the hopes of his high souled 
Florence should be thus cruelly blighted—her 
heart thus early broken, and her young life’s 
morning glories thus suddenly darkened; re- 
linquishing the ambition which had lured him 
to the dizzy heights of fame, had resolved to 
| wrap himself in his own gloomy thoughts and 
leave the country where his former exertions 
and present influence forbade his remaining an 
inactive looker-on—is taken, by the writer in 
the Mirror, to Italy, and amid the broken col- 
umns of imperial Rome, he has him meet Mad- 
ame St. Ventadour. They, speak to each other 
of time’s relentless doings. The one has been 
robbed of the girl of his plighted faith—the other 
has bid her last, long farewell to “ the partner of 
her joysand sorrows.” Ernest expresses a hope 
that she cherished for him the affection she had 
once professed. St Ventadour replies: 

“Took at these marbles, Ernest; two thou- 
‘sand yezrs have rolled away since they stood 
| here in glory, and echoed the eloquence of im- 
|perial Rome; yet their symmetry remains to 
atiest their original beauty. So with woman’s 
'love—-enduring as’ adamant it survives all 
time.” 

“ You send rapture to my soul, Valerie. I 
| love you still. Say that you will be mine and 





"1 n1s—Oceans !—yei we see all that is strictly 


| all is bright before us.” 
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‘lam thine forever, whispered St. Venta- 
dour.” 

The next day there is announced to the room 
of Maltravers, Signor Castruccio Cesarini, 
who was a young Italian poet for whom Mal- 
travers had once felt a deep interest, but whom 
he now despised and hated. The poet had been 
strongly attached to Florence Lacelles, and 
that Iago, Lumby Ferres had made use of him, 
as his Cassio; ia affecting that cruel misrepre- 
sentation, which resulted so fatally with the 
noble Flerence. Maliravers had intended to 
satiate his vengeance with the heart’s blood of 
the young Italian, but the poet’s brain proved 
100 weak for the conflict of his own thoughts; 
he became a maniac and was left as a foe too 
weak and helpless to be called to a reckoning. 

Cesarini asked pardon for the deception he 
had used and communicated the fact that Lum- 
ley Ferres was the principal in the deed of Vil- 
lany. Maltravers immediately determines to 
visit England “to crush the reptile that had 
stung” him. He writes a short letter to St. 
Ventadonr, informing her of the necessity of 
his absence, and again turns his back upon sun- 
ny Italy. 

He fights a duel with Ferres and is wounded 
—sees and recognizes his long lost Alice—both 
are overjoyed at the mecting, and they exchange 
vows at the altar of Hymen. A week afier the 
marriage they received a visit from Cesarini 
and St. Ventadour. St. Ventadour said “that 


. Cexsarini had made her the happiest of wives.” 


We believe that Bulwer himself had incorpo- 
rated into this ncvel many inconsistencies; buat 
he would fever have been guilty of the errors 
and weaknesses that are contained in this con- 
clusion. He would never have St. Ventadour 
who had showed herself so noble in administer- 
Ing gentle reproof—who could speak so poeti- 
cally of the endurance of woman’s love; thus 
thoughtlessly break her vows—marry another 
and be happy as the wife of the little “‘ cracked 
brain” Italian. He would never have drawn 
that beautiful character, Alices’ daughter, and 
left her destiny in obscurity. He would never 
have closed this beautiful, attractive, though 
seductive novel, with the miserable chapters 
before us. 





Burr’s Lire,—-Harper g Brothers.—-The 
second volume of this biography, from the pen 
of Matthew L. Davis, has made its appearance. 
The American press seldom gives to the pub- 
lic a work that attracts gtgater attention, or that 
is sought for with more avidity. No man that 
has been identified with the political history of 
our country, has had more incidents in his 
life to excite our interest. The Biographer at- 
tempts to rescue his memory from the blame 
that so long confined the sul ject of his memoirs 
inobscurity. Aaron Burr wasa great man, and 
had his virtues; but he had his errors, and his 
friends who would not revive the recollection 
of them, should not agitate the subject of the la- 
mentable death of Alexander Hamilton; but 
peace to his ashes :— 

“The evil that men do, lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 

The pages of this volume abound with a great 

variety of the incidents of his private and public 


life; they contain many extracts from his ex- 
tensive correspondence, and alsoa full account 
of the fatal duel. 





Tue Past.—How we love to dwell upon that 
rich and inexhaustible theme, the past! Its pro- 
lific treasures, more varied than the wealth of 
princes and more attractive than the diamond 
sparkling in the mine, yield at once instruc- 
tion, profit, and delight. The past, its joys and 
sorrows, lessons of experience and dictates of 
wisdom should ever temper our feelings, repress 
our ambition, silence our complaints, and ani. 
Pmate our hopes. He who would direct his steps 
aright, through the dark labyrinth of the future, 
would avoid the chilling reverses of fortune, 
would escape the scorpion lash of fiendish pas- 
sions or the withering influence of settled hate, 
should dwell upon the past. From thence may 
he draw much to enrich his reflections and 
strengthen his principles and may go forth in the 
world prepared to act his part with safety and 
success in the various scenes of this ever vary- 
ing world. 

Gentle reader, think upon the past. Another 
year of your brief existence has fled and left 
many memorials for improvement. How have 
you improved the time that cannot be re-called, 
and wherein have you grown wiser and better 
than before? This mighty current is still sweep- 
ing on—the broad ocean of eternity is before 
you, and when a few, alas, how few! such fleet- 
ing years as this has been, shall have elapsed, 
the objects that now engross your thoughts will 
fade from your view, and the pride of wealth 
and pomp of power, vanish like the baseless 
fabric of "a. vision! 





Tue KwnickerBocker.—With the December 
number closes the tenth volume, and the wor- 
thy and accomplished editors may well Icok 
back with satisfaction to their past labors. Of 
their pecuniary recompense we know nothing, 
but cannot doubt that it has been sufficient to re- 
ward them liberally. Indeed, it would be a last- 
ing disgrace to the American public were it 
otherwise. As far as the high respect and re- 
gard of the Jiterali at home and abroad, will 
repay their toil they may be safely said to 
have succeeded fully. 

Willis Gaylard Clark, G. B. Singleton, J. G. 
Percival, Mrs. Sedgwick, and many others of 
of our best writers are amoung their constant 
contributors. : 





Tue American Montaty Macazine.—The 
editors of this well established periodical prom- 
ise much for the ensuing volume. It has been 
heretofore ably sustained and has merited and 
received the approbation of the public. The 
contents of the present number are very valua- 
ble; their excellence give the best assurance 
for the future, and to add to it, we have the fol- 
owing from the editors; 

“We shall appear in January in new type 
and a more elegant array altogether. The size 
of the Magazine will also be enlarged, and it 
will vie in the beauty of its exterior with the 
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have engaged articles of stirring interest and 
sterling merit, on both political and literary 
subjects, and we shall assiduously cater for the 
various tastes of our many gentle readers.” 

We wish the editors and publishers all suc- 
cess. 








Tue Lapies’ Companron.—The present is the best 
number of this Magazine which we have seen. The 
addition of the talents of Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens to the 
editorial department, does much to beaut fy the work, 
and enrichits columns. “ Katrini Schuyler” one of Mrs. 
Stephen’s fine tales is accompanied with avery pretty 
steel engraving. This number is also embellished with 
two pages of original music, by W. F. Gould of Buffalo. 
The Ladies’ Companion is one of the most neatly execu- 
ed periodicals which we receive. May the conductors 
be adequately rewarded for their labors. 





Tue Gentieman’s Macaztne.—The first volume of 
this Magazine is completed with the number for the 
present month. The Editor, William E. Burton, has, in 
the short space of six months, succeeded in making it 
one of the most valuable monthly periodicals of which 
our country can boast; and the publisher has done him- 
self credit in the neat execution of its typography. It is 
published for three dollars per annum, payable in ad- 
vance. Each number contains seventy two octavo pa- 
ges, which are filled with original articles of merit. Miss 
C. H. Waterman, an extensive contributor, has most 
successfully courted the favors of the Sacred Nine.— 
There 1s promised for the January number, “ original 
papersof more than usval interest. among which will be 
found the Life of a celebrated Commodore, with anec- 
dotes of the Rise and Progress of the American Navy; 
illustrated by two engravings, executed expressly forthe 
Gentleinan's Magazine.”” May the worthy editor be re. 
warded for his labors. 





Tae Lapy’s Boox.— The November number 
of this elegant periodical has been read by us 
with peculiar interest. Mrs. Hale, under whose 
editorial supervison the Lady’s Book has attain- 
ed its present high and_deserved popularity, is 
one ofthe most chaste and graceful writers of 
| the age. Miss Leslie, whose admirable pencil 
| sketches are known and appreciated by the read- 
ing public, will be associated with Mrs. Hale in 
the editorial department in future, and it may 
be safely presumed that their joint labors will 
' command an extensive patronage. 


| 





Tae Museum.—We are happy to announce 
the re-commencement of this valuable Maga- 
zine. The severe pressure of the times, which 
}has in a measure thwarted the plans of all, 
|has for a few months past compelled the con- 
‘ductors to discontinue their publication. This 
| periodical has justly been ranked among the 
' first in our country ; it should be, and we think 


‘lic. Its editor is a man of high literary at> 
‘tainments, good discrimination and approved 
‘taste; and he enriches his columns with the 
most valuable papers that adorn the period- 
|icals of Europe. Upon its re-appearance, the 
publishers wos the pleasing intelligeate, 
| that their pecunidTy affairs are so arranged as 
'to enable them ‘hereafter regularly to continue 
|the publication. The American public should 
‘not suffer so valuable a Magazine to be discon- 
tinued for want of patronage. j 





To Corrisronpants.— Jackson’s March” 


(Music) is rejected. We havetaken counsel, 
most finished English periodical. Neither will || 4nd are informed that it is pot readible. 





its internal improvements be neglected. We! ‘“ The Cascade” (B H. C.) Is too defective. 





|is well sustained by the patronage of the pub- 
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GEhe Sailor's Sivening SE gan, 
WOUNDS BY WAI. RBWAII- MSIWO YOMPHsAD AVD ABRATSSD POR PRB PLATDOPORTA, BIPROIWLT FON TRB DASIe i 


Bee. Pa WIM, 





fxdante—con antina. 





A- ve! now let pray - 


Now, sweet weasry Turn 





this coid world to 





1 , iI Iv 
From the wide and restless waters Yet. when thus fault hearts find voices, Teuch them, every fount unsealing, 
Hear the sailor’s hymn arise ! Tf o'crhurden’d sonls there be, Where the frozen tears lie deep; 
From his watch-fires ’midst the mounfains, Pas k and sient in their anguish. Thon, the mother of all sorrows, 


Lo? to thee the shephe-d cries! Ald those eapiives! set them free! Aid, ob]! aid to pray and weep! 
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